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‘Understand ourselves through Mill’ 


THE LIFE, OF JOHN STUART MILE, 
By Michael St. John Packe. New York: 
Macmillan. $6.50. 


In lucid and beautiful English, Michael 
Packe has written a biography in the grand 
manner of a great philosopher and a pio- 


neer liberal thinker who merits our highest, 


regard, 

John Stuart Mill was an _ outstanding 
thinker who deeply and actively concerned 
himself not only with the theoretical reflec- 
tions that are the philosopher’s province, 
but also with the moral demands of com- 
munity responsibility. Equally at home in 
his philosopher’s study, the political caucus 
room, the editor’s chair, and the office of a 
commercial corporation, he personified the 
integrated personality who, throughout his 
life, respected Emerson’s dictum that “truth 
should be honored by use.” He wrote a 
classic book on logic, was the spokesman 
for a philosophical school, took a leading 
part in the intellectual life of his time, was 
elected to Parliament (after publicly con- 
fessing that he regarded his constituents as 
“mostly habitual liars”), and felt a con- 
tinuing responsibility to bring up new 
thinkers and keep alive forums for the free 
exchange of ideas. Overly generous with his 
time and resources, every facet of Mill’s 
activity was expressive of an integrated out- 
look that was thoughtful, dedicated, and 
serious, and animated by a deep sense of 
personal responsibility. 

Unitarians should have a special interest 
in Mill. Through his adult life he was close 
to them. He wrote and solicited articles for 
the British Unitarian magazine, The 
Monthly Repository. Harriet Taylor, whom 
he married, and who greatly influenced his 
thinking (though this influence is possibly 
overstated by Packe), was an active Uni- 
tarian. In his last essay on religion, en- 
titled “Theism,” he expressed a reasoned 
outlook and conclusions which most Uni- 
tarians will find congenial. Because Emer- 
son and Mill were contemporaries, it is 
fruitful to compare Mill’s philosophic lib- 
eralism with the transcendentalism which 
predominated at that time in this country. 

Packe does more than bring Mill to life. 
With admirable clarity, he traces the devel- 
opment of his thinking; he follows the 
growth of the whole man—his interests, his 
domestic and philosophic problems, the 
friends he had, the things he did, the ideas 
he brought forth, the personality he ex- 
pressed, the man he was. 

In doing so, he gives us an insight into 
the intellectual and political life of England 
from 1806 to 1873. Through these pages we 
see Mill’s friends—as he saw them, as they 
saw him: Carlyle, Browning, Comte, George 
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Eliot, Coleridge, Herbert Spencer, Thomas 
Hare (father of proportional representa- 
tion), William Gladstone. 

Packe’s biography is likely to remain the 
definitive one for some time. It presents an 
exceptional picture of its subject, serves as a 
remarkably clear introduction to what he 
had to say, and provides an interesting 
panorama of 19th-century England. 

Prime Minister William Gladstone de- 
scribed Mill as “the Saint of Rationalism 
[whose] conduct and language were... a 
sermon.” Packe shows us not only the 
“saint,” but his human flaws as well. 

When we are finished, we not only see 
the man: we understand him. And, because 
of his influence on our own thinking, when 
we understand him we more clearly un- 
derstand ourselves and our contemporary 
situation. CHARLES M. SHEROVER 


For liberals who need 
‘rediscovery of inner life’ 


THE CREATIVE ENCOUNTER. By 
Howard Thurman. New York: Harpers. 
$2. : 


This little book consists of the substance 
of four lectures delivered at Ohio Wesleyan 
University in 1954 on an “aspect of experi- 
mental and practical religion.” With the 
clarity and simplicity of one who has 
“been there” himself, the author discusses 
religious experience not as a strange psy- 
chological phenomenon, but as a living 
reality which brings about creative and far- 
reaching results in human life. His premises 
are that God is, that the creative encounter 
between man and God does take place, and 
that when it does take place the experience 
is objectively established by its results. The 
individual receives in the experience “a new 
focal point for his life.” He has a sense of 
integrated purpose. He gladly surrenders 
himself to God and is filled with the desire 
to be Godlike. He becomes a committed 
man who seeks to affirm through his hu- 
manity something of the divine grace and 
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love which he has experienced. 

The author then discusses the universal 
need for love in all living creatures, and 
suggests that there is a “direct continuity 
between the need to be loved . . . and the 
individual’s experience of God in the re- 
ligious encounter.” All experiences of love 
at the human level are intimations-of the 
great experience of loving and being loved 
by God. The fact of the religious experience 
itself and its personal results, plus fhe fact 
of the universal need to be loved, leads to 
the necessity for the religiotis man to ex- 
press the love which he has received within 
the society of which he is a part. The 
church ought to be the institution which is 
“fed by the springs of individual and col- 
lective religious experience.” More spe- 
cifically the Christian church ought to rep- 
resent in organized form the social results 
of the religious experience of Jesus. Does 
it? Howard Thurman thinks not. Too often 
the church is divisive and discriminating, 
even within its own fellowship. Sunday at 
11 A.M. is still, with very minor exceptions, 
the “great and sacred hour of segregation.” 
Theologically as well as racially, principles 
of separateness still govern our collective 
religious life. Yet Howard Thurman, basing 
his beliefs upon his own experience in the 
founding and development of the Church 
for the Fellowship of All Peoples in San 
Francisco, feels that there is a practicable 
way whereby the churches can at length be 
cleansed of their sectarianism and separate- 
ness and become truly religious communi- 
ties. A Christian himself, Howard Thurman 
leaves exclusiveness behind and insists that 
the primary religious experience must be 
one which includes all mankind through its 
apprehension of God as the universal cre- 
ator and father of all. The church which 
would break with the sectarianism and sepa- 
ratism of our day must found its life on 
such an inclusive experience. It is encourag- 
ing to see that the liberal, universal, inclu- 
sive spirit can-thus be combined with the 
specificity and intensity of personal religious 
experience. This book should be carefully 
read by liberals who feel the need for a 
sound and deep rediscovery of the inner 
life. HARRY C. MESERVE 
~ BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. opposite 
the Public Garden. Rev. Dana MeLean Greely, D.D.. Min- 
ister; Rey. Athur Tripp, Associate Minister; Mrs. Talbot 
Pearson. Director of Religious Education. Sunday Morning 
Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 9:45 
a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 pm.; College Age and Young 


Adults, 6100 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 
5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15 Forum, 7:45. 
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Religious education hook 
shows liberal viewpoint 


THE ROOT OF THE MATTER. By 
Margaret Isherwood. New York: Har- 
per and Bros. $3. 


This book will be of interest to liberals 
who are concerned about religious educa- 
tion. It will be of special interest to those 
who feel that the process of religious educa- 
tion should yield persons with both a sound 
personal religious philosophy, and the abil- 
ity to understand, appreciate, and enjoy 
some of the best insights of the world’s 
finest religious thinking. Very often, the 
choice seems to lie between either accepting 
as literally true some one brand of theology, 
or rejecting all secondhand theologies, to set 
out on the lonely pilgrimage of one’s own 
spiritual exploration. Miss Isherwood tries 
to show that this is a false choice. 

She seems to have two main concerns: 
first, that every person be encouraged to 
discover religious truth in the context of 
his own vital experience; and, second, that 
everyone be helped to see that religious in- 
sights should be tested for their spiritual 
or symbolic truth, not their literal truth. She 
takes the orthodox churches to task both for 
teaching dogmas in an authoritarian manner, 
discouraging personal exploration and ques- 
tioning, and for claiming for these dogmas 
literal truth, thereby alienating intelligent 
people from religion. She takes rationalists 
to task for failing to see that the mind of 
man needs poetic forms to express certain 
insights as much as it needs analytic modes 
to state scientific and factual matters. 

The author says she is writing neither for 
the orthodox, who are perfectly content to 
accept orthodox dogmas as literally true, nor 
for dogmatic unbelievers, who find no re- 
ligious dimension to life. She writes for those 
who cherish spiritual values, or are at least 
willing to seek them, and yet are repulsed 
by the arrogant, narrow, or intellectually 
absurd claims of authoritarian religion. 

“The root of the matter lies not in the 
literal but in the spiritual truth of the Chris- 
tian story; not in a dogma to be believed, 
but in our power of perception into the in- 
ner meanings of life and of finding, through 
personal experience, the correspondences be- 
tween those meanings and the doctrinal ex- 
pression of them, where such correspond- 
ences exist.” 

Miss Isherwood’s analysis is full of sug- 
gestive insights which are of particular in- 
terest to Unitarian and Universalist readers, 
because she seems to have arrived at conclu- 
sions about the kind of religious education 
that is needed to achieve the results she de- 
sires independently of an awareness of our 
New Beacon Series in Religious Education— 
and yet her ideas are in basic harmony with 
this curriculum. EDITH HUNTER 
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DECEMBER-Christmas—the end of the year. A good time for straightening 
accounts, for self-evaluation, for asking ourselves: “Where do we, as American re- 
ligious liberals, stand today—on a number of issues?” 

Is American religion too respectable? Jerald C. Brauer, recently inaugurated as 
fst Dean of the Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago, believes 
that it is. He claims that religion is becoming a one-sided thing—everyone is for it; 
no one is willing to discuss its strengths and weaknesses, its role in life. Religion is 
becoming so respectable, he charges, that it is becoming uncomfortable for a liberal 
to be religious. 

Are we too conventional? Christmas is a time for children, says Sidney E. Mead. 
From the child, who epitomizes the spirit of Christmas—the open-eyed frankness, the 
unfaltering directness of Jesus, a man of childlike vision who came to bring the truth 
that makes men free—we can learn not to be afraid to ask the hard question, not to be 
forced by conventionality to accept vague answers, not to be bound by the rules. 

Must religion be narrow? Isn’t religion found in fingerpaints as well as in the Bible? 
Which is truly religious? Universalist minister Max A. Coots feels that the pathway of 
religious growth in church school education may lead “through fields and into cow- 
barns as well as up gothic stone steps,” and that Jesus used parables of real life to 
teach religion. 

Do we confuse religion with poetry? Poetry and religion, says Morris Bishop, are 
different ways of regarding the same thing, different responses to it. But it is easy to 
confuse the two, to let our religion be captivated by poetry. Unitarians are warned 
against trusting poetry when it is presented as religion. 
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Religious sociology hook 
says US as secular as ever 


PROTESTANT—CATHOLIC—JEW: An 
Essay in American Religious Sociology. 
By Will Herberg. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday. $4. 


Those who have been puzzled by the 
great growth in church membership, while 
seeing nothing of a genuine religious re- 
vival, will agree with Mr. Herberg’s work 
on American religious sociology. Mr. Her- 
berg’s thesis is that, in spite of the in- 
creased interest of the people in churches, 
religion has not penetrated the lives of 
Americans. The United States is as secular 
as it ever was. 

Mr. Herberg backs this contention with 
an impressive array of statistics. He is espe- 
cially concerned with “American religion” 
—the belief that to be an American one 
must belong to. a church; that one must 
believe, but not necessarily believe in any- 
thing; that one must have faith, but not 
necessarily faith in anything. 

Mr. Herberg gives a good cultural his- 
tory of the three major American religions. 
This will be valuable reading for those who 
still think of the Roman Catholic church 
as something of a mystery. 

Although Mr. Herberg proposes no solu- 
tion—does not, that is, tell his readers how 
to make America more religious—he gives 
an excellent presentation of the problem. 
It should furnish much food for thought for 
all religious liberals. 

J. FRANK SCHULMAN 


Modern religion clarified 
THE RELIGION OF AN INQUIRING 


MIND. By Henry Wilder Foote. Boston: 


Starr King Press, distributed by. Beacon 
Press. $3.50. 


Dr. Foote has given us a beautiful and 
valuable book, filled with learning and good 
will. The style moves so easily that it holds 
a fascinated attention all the way. The sub- 
stance is the whole range of our liberal 
view of religion today. It begins with a de- 
scription of the natural world as now con- 
ceived, its universal energy, its problems 
of evil, and the dilemma between reverence 
for life and the struggle for survival. The 
significance of man lies in his natural free- 
dom. Whether his conscious mind ends in 
death or not, he may lift up a thankful 
heart for an abundant life. In his search for 
God, Dr. Foote is sympathetic to the per- 
sonalistic view, yet concludes that we may 
“conceive of God as that infinite and unseen 
Power beyond the veil of sense, the Fount 
of Being, the sum of Reality.” This is the 
clear realism which might well become the 
intellectual foundation of future religion. 

Strange as it may seem, it is difficult to 
find a good book about the Bible. Here in 
one long chapter is a masterpiece of con- 
densation and coverage, precisely what 
many inquiring minds are looking for. It 
covers the story of the Hebrew people, the 
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Bible texts, the results of the higher criti- 
cism and their religious significance for us. 
‘Two chapters. of excellent definitions 
contrast the continued prevalence of magic, 
miracle, sacrament, dogma, and creedalism 
with the religion of the free mind. Finally, 
Christianity is set forth as the imitation of 
Jesus, mentally, morally, and religiously. 
That way lies unlimited expansion and 
growth. In view of the current interest in 
ecumenical movements, Dr. Foote correctly 
specifies the only true basis of religious 
harmony. There is a “pathway to that unity 
of spirit which is the bond of peace, for the 
unhindered quest for the truth and the 
shared adventure of the good life draw men 
together, whereas insistence on the over- 
ruling importance of this or that system 
of doctrines is always divisive and stulti- 
fying.” 

This book is the work of ripe wisdom, 
abundant scholarship, and true religious in- 
sight. It answers many perplexing questions 
of the free mind inquiring about religion. 

VON OGDEN VOGT 


‘Stimulus to new thought. 
action’ in prison reform? 


RELIGION IN PRISON. By J. Arthur 
Hoyles. New York: Philosophical Library. 
$3.50. 


From some 15 years of experience in 
prison work, and the reading of many tech- 
nical books, had come the feeling that no 
one had brought out a book about penology 
written for the non-professional person. Too 
often such books are written by sociologists 
for use within the field. Here is a book writ- 
ten by a man I judge to be an Anglican 
clergyman, who has something to say that 
should be heard by all clergymen. He points 
directly to the major problems still un- 
solved in this country and in England. Like 
all of us in the field, who must deal with 
condemned men, he wants to know when 
so-called Christian communities will face 
up to the issue of capital punishment. Ex- 
actly what is society trying to do with the 
criminal while he is locked up, and after 
he is discharged? om 

In this book there is an excellent history 
of the development of the so-called prison 
reforms in England and America; while the 
author doesn’t mention the religious lib- 
eral as such, he does speak of what the 
liberal has done about prison advances. 
But more than that, he opens up the vistas 
of great areas to be explored, and further 
problems to be met. There is material here 
for the study group within a church which 
might lead to an exploration of what the 
individual can do in his own state..A hun- 
dred years ago, there were Unitarians-who 
had a great concern for what went on. in the 
prisons, and they accomplished a great: deal. 
This book might serve as a stimulus to new 
thought and further action. 

WILLIAM B. RICE 


‘Provocative study of 
dual task of churches’ 


RELIGION IN CRISIS AND CUSTOM. 
By Anton T. Boisen. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $4. 


The strength, warmth, and breadth of this 
sociological and psychological study of 
American Protestantism ‘is to be attributed 
to the vital experience of the man who 
wrote it. The author has long been a pioneer 
in the field of pastoral clinical training. He 
has been among the leaders of those who 
have sought to find the common ground on 
which psychiatry and religion could meet 
and learn from one another. He has sought 
to bring psychological insight to bear upon 
theological beliefs. ; 

Dr. Boisen here presents a provocative 
study of the dual task of the churches. He 
describes their efforts to minister construc- 
tively to the individual passing through a 
period of crisis and to transmit from gen- 
eration to generation the “strong emotion 
and clarified vision” emerging from such 
crisis periods. Finally, he assesses the effect 
upon the churches of such social phenomena 
as wars and depressions. 

Of special interest are the conclusions he 
reaches after six months spent in the field 
studying the Pentecostal churches. He offers 
a balanced appraisal of the effect of Pente- 
costal religion on men and women faced 
with severe emotional problems, and con- 
tends that whatever may be the limitations 
of the gospel of the Pentecostals, they do 
have “some message for the soul that is 
sick, whereas the older churches too often 
have neither treatment or diagnosis.” He 
notes that among the older and more estab- 
lished churches there is sometimes freedom 
of thought without freedom of emotion. 
“Vital religious fellowships,” he points out, 
“have always been organized not around 
abstract values or ideas but around living 
and eternal relationships. The idea of God 
stands for the fellowship of the best without 
which the individual cannot live... . It is a 
condition of religious vitality that this in- 
ternalized sense of fellowship should be 
strong and active.” Dr. Boisen does not 
deny the importance of either custom or 
doctrine, but is concerned to show that 
when custom or dogma constitute their 
primary concern, then the churches lose 
their power to help men realize the creative 
possibilities of crisis periods. 

The author approaches large and difficult 
questions in an openminded, searching, and 
scientific spirit. He writes as a pioneer. One 
of his major aims is to encourage others to 
engage in similar sociological and psycho- 
logical studies of religion. Those who do so 
will owe a great debt to him. The book is 
filled with insights for anyone who would 
better understand the role of the churches 
in the American community. It ought to be 
widely read and discussed in’ Unitarian and 
Universalist circles. 

HARRY B. SCHOLEFIELD 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


Men, Women—and Human Beings 


In joint action, women delegates from 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and Guatemala on the Social Committee 
of the United Nations General Assembly 
“struck a blow for semantics,” as one news- 
paper report read, by circulating an amend- 
ment to two proposed preambles of cove- 
nants on human rights. They asked that the 
wording be changed to read “the rights of 
free human beings,” in place of “the rights 
of free men.” 

These women would find that many of 
their sisters in the United States and else- 
where deplore the absence from our langu- 
age of a word or phrase which means “men 
and women.” Witness an especially fine 
book in which the subject is discussed in re- 
lation to music. I had only recently read 
MUSIC AND WOMEN: The Story of Wo- 
men in Their Relation to Music, by Sophie 
Drinker (Coward-McCann), when I came 
upon this protest by the Social Committee. 

It is easy to believe—as we are told— 
that Mrs. Drinker spent 20 years collecting 
material for this book. She shows that in 
primitive times, in pre-Homeric times, and 
in early biblical times, it was the women who 
made music, created songs, presided over 
birth and rebirth, and took a place in life 
based upon recognition of their creative 
power. Ezekiel (26:113) warned women: 
“And I will cause the noise of thy songs 
to cease; and the sound of thy harps shall 
be no more heard.” For many centuries, 
Mrs. Drinker found, “the rabbis held to 
this murderous attitude.” 

From this beginning, the author traces 
the history of the tyranny of the church 
fathers in eliminating women from any part 
in the ritual of the church: 

By excluding women from the priest- 
hood, the Church Fathers separated women 
from men. They allowed only men to be 
sponsors for the life of the spirit. They 
denied women a similar prerogative. Woman 
never received from organized Christianity 
her authorization to re-create the spirit ac- 
cording to her own feminine conception of 
Jesus’ teaching. . . Christianity denied 
women an official status of equal rank or 
value with man’s in the quest for this 
spiritual existence. It thus closed the door 
to the state from which artistic imagination 
had formerly evolved. 

There we have the key to why women 
have not become great musicians, for great 
music has been created by men in their 
capacity of church musicians—created for 
ritual and ceremony. Women have been 
barred by the church. 

One might have thought that the Sepa- 
ratists who settled these shores would have 
been more appreciative of their women folk. 
But no. “The early settlers were torn with 
dissension over the question whether a 

“woman should be allowed to sing to 
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God. . . .” When Anne Hutchinson suc- 
ceeded in persuading John Cotton to allow 
women to sing in his church (1637), recall 
what happened to her: this “outrage” was 
cited as one of the grievances against her. 

To return to the thesis with which this 
dissertation began, Mrs. Drinker emphati- 
cally agrees with the UN women delegates: 
“There ought to be a pronoun to represent 
both men and women. But there is not.” 

Mrs. Drinker’s fascinating book might 
well have been entitled “The Church Against 
Women,” for her indictment of clerical poli- 
cies as related to women is as emphatic as 
any made by Duncan Howlett is his book 
MAN AGAINST THE CHURCH: The 
Struggle Between Religion and Ecclesias- 
ticism (Beacon Press, $3.50); presumably 
Rev. Howlett intends that the word “man” 
in his title be interpreted as “human be- 
ings.” As for free men: “It is not enough 
just to make men free. Somehow they must 
be kept free.” That poses one of our great 
problems today. And here is a sentence to 
which Mrs. Drinker would add, “Amen”: 

“The dogged conservatism of the church 
can never be understood apart from the 
complex system of vested interests in which, 
by virtue of its age alone, it is almost in- 
extricably involved.” We must be watchful 
lest science, as a new orthodoxy, become 
the seat of vested interests, thus losing 
fluidity. 

Sometimes men as well as women have to 
struggle for their “place in the sun,” for 
recognition of their personal worth—for 
example, John Wesley Powell, the subject 
of Wallace Stegner’s BEYOND THE HUN- 
DRETH MERIDIAN (Houghton-Mifflin). 
The subtitle is specific: John Wesley Pow- 
ell and the Second Opening of the West. 
Many will recall that Powell was the first to 
venture down through the gorges of the 
Colorado River—at least the first to live to 
tell the tale. Until recently, when he has 
become a subject for biographers and _ his- 
torians, few of us could have said much 
more about him, unless, of course, those 
queried were familiar with the work of the 
U. S. Geological Survey which, together 
with the Bureau of Ethnology, Powell di- 
rected in its earliest days. He is now credited 
with being “the father of reclamation.” His 
interest in the Indians led to his identifica- 
tion of 58 stocks made up of over 500 
languages, as different from one another as 
the languages of Europe. Stegner describes 
Powell’s ethnological contribution as “add- 
ing the Stone Age to History, by this study 
of Indian cultures.” 

As early as 1882, Powell lectured (favor- 
ably) on Darwin—choosing the “hopeful 
horn” of the dilemma of evolutionary 
thought which confronted him. He had an 
ambition to “summarize human knowledge, 
the history of the human experience, the 


history of mind, and the savage level 
through Plato and Aristotle, Bacon and Lin- 
naeus ... to the triumph of science in his 
own time. . . . All human progress led to- 
ward science, error gave way slowly to 
truth.” 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


WE WALK AS MEN 


Religion asks of us that we do our best, 
and add that best to the efforts of other good 
men and God. By faith we mean, then, an 
imaginative awareness of life’s larger oppor- 
tunity, and a wholehearted response to its 
appeal. It is also an awareness of the order, 
before and beyond us, of which this oppor- 
tunity and appeal speak—an order with 
which we can work, and which we can trust. 
By that faith we walk, not instinctively as a 
child, but consciously and creatively as men. 

FRANK 0. HOEMES 


‘LET EVERY HEART 
PREPARE HIM ROOM’ 


Christmas is not so much a matter of 
explanation and interpretation as it is a 
mood and a feeling. It is a time in the 
cycle of the year set apart by hope and 
fellowship and generosity. Christmas is 
a season of the heart. The accompani- 
ment of sagging shoulders, weary and 
harried looks, and bargain-counter scars 
seem unfitting for the season. Our first 
task in interpreting Christmas is to nur- 
ture inner assurance, joy, hope, and won- 
der in ourselves. The greatest prepara- 
tion is the preparing of one’s inner atti- 
tudes and feelings. Nothing else will serve 
us so well, nor help our children to sense 
more fully what Christmas really means. 

GORDON B. MCKEEMAN 


DESIGNED TO LIBERATE 


A rich nation is no more bound to be a 
good nation than a rich man is bound to be 
a good man. What a nation needs, as what a 
man needs, is vision, and the will to devote 
whatever wealth it has to the constructive 
purposes of life. . . . We need convictions 
that will be expressed on weekdays as well 
as on Sundays, and we need to convert our 
whole society into a garden that will be 
friendly the year around to the tender plants 
of truth and freedom and brotherhood and 
peace. .. . We can change the course of his- 
tory and beautify our world with the re- 
sources of the spirit; and with a power that 
is greater than the H-bomb—the power of 
faith. . . . Our religion is a priority, and it is 
close to being the last hope of mankind. 
Nothing is more important, nothing is as 
important as the basic convictions and ideals 
and deep motivations of men. Our faith is 
a faith designed to liberate the highest po- 
tentialities of the soul, and it came, not to 
destroy, but that the people might have life, 
and have it more abundantly, and as a Faith 
it was born and nourished in this Church. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 
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OPEN FORUM 


Struggle of capitalism vs. Communism: 
Are these the only two alternatives? 


To the Register: 

Rey. Hugh Weston (October “Open 
Forum”) correctly observes that liberals are 
overly fearful, suspicious, intolerant, and 
very unfair in their “pigeonholing” of their 
fellows; and he cites Mr. Fritchman of Los 
Angeles as one recipient of unfair treatment. 
Mr. Fritchman undoubtedly has displayed 
unusual courage in his devotion to sincere 
convictions, and a high degree of fearless- 
ness in his public utterances. 

Even though I am anti-Communist and 
consider both the economic analysis and the 
proposals of Karl Marx as basically un- 
sound and undemocratic, nevertheless I ad- 
mire the minister who can take a definite 
stand for something in social and economic 
reform—even if it be a proposal of which I 
disapprove. For is it not spiritual suicide for 
any one of us (especially a minister) to 
constantly cringe in fear and uncertainty be- 
fore the overwhelming problems of our day? 
To “walk on eggs’? To quail before the 
charge of non-conformity? Is it not a shame, 
and inexcusable, that financial considerations 
can confine one to this slavish position? 

However, I believe it is a false distinction 
which Mr. Weston attempts to make be- 
tween Communism and Titoism, between 
Communism and the “Trotskyites,” or, for 
that matter, between Sovietism and social- 


ism. For, economically, are they not all 
alike? And must we continue to revolve, like 
a squirrel in a cage, in this endless “closed 
circle” of the Marxian “time-eddy”? To be 
“revolutionary” in regard to social and eco- 
nomic relationships, does one have to be any 
brand of Marxist? Are socialism and the ex- 
isting type of “Americanism” the only alter- 
natives? May it not be that Marxism and 
American monopolistic and financial capital- 
ism are equally unsound, equally unjust, and 
equally guilty for the existing world chaos? 

When both sides in a controversy are 
right, there is every opportunity for reaching 
understanding and conciliation. When one is 
essentially right and the other wrong, the 
right can (if it really tries) in time prevail. 
But if both are equally wrong, equally un- 
just, and equally blind and self-righteous, 
they are bound to be equally stubborn and 
“unteachable”; and then human society is 
indeed in a bad way, unless public attention 
can be swerved to the real issues and re- 
moved from the habitual or traditional 
“closed circle.” May it not be that this blind 
and futile struggle between two great wrongs 
is the main cause of the intolerance and bit- 
terness which Mr. Weston deplores? 

Let us start thinking in the 20th century, 
instead of being marooned in the 18th and 
19th.—HOWARD L, BUCK, National City, Calif. 


Must airmen be religious 
im spite of themselves? 


To the Register: 

Frank G. Nelson’s letter in the October 
Register raises some questions which 1 
should like to answer. He quotes an item 
from Newsweek which indicates that airmen 
are being required to attend a form of re- 
ligious instruction. 

For four years I was stationed at Sampson 
Air Force Base, one of the Air Force’s 
three basic-training centers. Late in 1953 I 
discovered that a policy existed at that base 
which required all new recruits to attend 
religious services the first weekend they 
were there, and which required further that 
they attend “religious instruction” one week- 
day evening during their first week. 

I approached the training group chaplain 
on the point. He explained to me that the 
policy didn’t hurt anyone, and was indeed 
good for the men. I asked the chaplain, who 
was a Protestant, what he would do if he 
learned that a member of his denomination 
had been forced to attend a Catholic serv- 
ice. He assured me that such an injustice 
“would not happen twice.” I then suggested 
(tactfully, as befitted an A-1C speaking 
to a lieutenant colonel) that perhaps his 
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attitude was influenced by the fact that 
atheists were not represented in the chap- 
lain’s section. He said he would look into 
the matter. , 

Several months passed and nothing of 
note happened, except that he was moved 
to a higher position and another Protestant 
chaplain took his place. I tried my luck 
a second time. This is what I learned. 

1.) There are not a sufficient number of 
unaffiliated airmen to worry about. 

2.) There is no written policy requiring 
airmen to attend services and instruction, 
but there is rather a “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” to schedule them for these activities. 
The reason there is no written policy is that 
malcontents might cause “trouble.” 

3.) All men are classified as Protestant, 
Catholic, Hebrew, or Greek Orthodox. All 
others are presumed to be Protestant. 

4.) Any man who does not wish to at- 
tend can be excused if he simply asks per- 
mission of the chaplain. ; 

Finding myself unsuccessful here, I 
turned to my friends for sympathy, only to 
find that they disagreed with me, too. In 
general they considered it an admirable pol- 
icy, and felt it would do godless people no 
harm. The only persons who agreed with 
my action were two Catholics. 

In desperation I turned to a civilian edu- 


A ‘dubious service’? 


To Register Readers: 

Rev. Hugh Weston’s letter (October Reg- 
ister) seems intended as a defense of Rev. 
Stephen Fritchman, minister of the Los 
Angeles Unitarian Church, against the 
charge of being a Communist. : 

In effect, he says: “It should bé obvious 
that Mr. Fritchman is not a Communist; he 


~even reads non-Communist magazines some- 


times.” Of course, he adds, “The reading of 
a magazine in no way indicates any neces- 
sary sympathy with a view,” and goes on to 
name some of the horrendous magazines 
which Mr. Fritchman has been known to 
read (without, I suppose, having “any neces- 
sary sympathy” with their views), including 
Time and Life. Fortunately for Rev. Donald 
Lothrop, to whom he also refers, Rev. 
Hugh Weston is apparently unfamiliar with 
his reading habits, so that Mr. Lothrop es- 
capes the dubious service of such a defense. 

I doubt very much that Rev. Hugh real- 
ized how his letter would sound. Neverthe- 
less, I suspect that Mr. Fritchman might 
prefer to conduct his own defense. He is 
neither inarticulate nor shy, and I trust the 
Christian Register is willing at any time 
to give space for his defense if he feels the 
need to use it—REV. ROBERT T. WESTON, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Going to Melbourne? 


Unitarians offer welcome 
To the Register: 

At the last meeting of the Church Man- 
agement Committee we discussed the Olym- 
pic Games, due to be held here next year, 
and I was asked to extend a cordial welcome 
to any American Unitarians who may be 
visiting Melbourne on this occasion. 

We would be delighted to welcome them 
to our Fellowship and to have the oppor- 
tunity of discussions with them and to learn 
about the development of Unitarianism in 
your country. 

If they require any advice regarding ac- 
commodation, efc., we would be very glad 
to make inquiries on the spot and send them 
information in advance.—ROY HARTKOPF, 
Melbourne Unitarian Church, Cathedral 
Place, C.2., Melbourne, Australia. 


cational specialist, a Methodist. He in- 
formed me that there were no such things 


as atheists, that it would do the unaffiliated 


good to be forced to go to church, and that 
the founding fathers did not intend for man 
to be free not to worship at all. I pointed 
out that, even if this were so, this nonsense, 
what about the Unitarian? He is forced to 
attend a General Protestant Service, which 
is distinctly trinitarian and mystical. He said 
that he had been a Unitarian himself once, 
and didn’t remember anything about Uni- 
tarians rejecting the trinity. 

There the matter stood and, for all I 
know, that is where it stands now. 

It is a comfort to know that the immortal 
souls of the nation’s young men are being 
cared for.—RICHARD LANDAU, Xenia, Ohio. 
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Too ‘moribund’ to 
appreciate mysticism? 


To Register readers: 

The report in the October Register of 
the paper which I delivered before the Min- 
isters’ Institute at Detroit was inept if not 
in fact very misleading. Here is a case 
where quotations were correctly taken from 
the text, but do not give a balanced view 
of the main burden of the paper. A good 
reporter is not only entertaining but also 
fair. The points of tension which are quoted 
are very real problems in our fellowship, 
and I shall be happy to debate them with 
anyone at any time or place. I should be 
happier that a fair job of reporting had 
been done simply by quoting the concluding 
paragraph, which gives an accurate sum- 
mary of the experience which the reading of 
the paper created for those participating in 
the Institute. 

It is unfortunate that reporting of this 
type overlooked the basic agreement which 
was evident throughout the entire session 
and seemed to surprise nobody. There was 
repeated recognition of a need for a new 
mysticism as the next step in the develop- 
ment of liberal theological thought. Three 
of the seven papers touched the point 
briefly, and I went to some lengths to ex- 
press it fully and give it an intellectual 
blessing. 

If it seemed to the reporter that “Mr. 
Holmes was somewhat hard on religious 
liberalism,” it may be simply because the 
reporter is moribund with analytical pessi- 
mism and could not hear the strong, posi- 
tive, forward-looking, hopeful, ethical di- 
rective which I firmly presented. I admit 
I tried to make a real dent in the hard crust 
of the self-satisfied liberal, especially among 
the clergy. I am likewise sure that I was 
not harder than the cataclysmic events of 
the past 25 years, which should awaken 
every liberal from the pleasant slumber of 
conformity. 

The quotations that follow will give the 
reader of the Christian Register a small 
capsule of optimism: 

‘Every church stands today in America 
on the threshold of a great opportunity. 
The opportunity which is here now, is not 
to be seen in the rapid increase in church 
membership because of the rapid increase 
of our national population, but to re-create 
the ethical mythos which is now valid in 
terms of our present insight into the human 
life situation. ... 

There is then an opportunity for that 
liberal church, or that liberal minister, whose 
freedom from conformity makes possible 
experimentation in the area of worship, to 
discover a means of creative aesthetic ex- 
pression of the reasoned ethical mythos... . 

The role of the ethical non-conformist 
is to be himself a new man; and, as a new 
man, to actively promote those activities in 
human community which lead to the en- 
largement of the inner nature of man, to 


engage in and promote by an ethical world- 
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view in all his actions, to deal directly in 
all human contact on a man-to-man basis 
of sincerity, and to counterattack any and 
every abridgment of the freedom and the 
right of the individual. 

The achievement of the best that man may 
know will not come from a spineless ac- 
ceptance of man as he is now constituted 
by a society of material conformity, but by 
the daring adventure of life as an ethically 
motivated non-conformist. The religious 
liberalism of which I count myself a mem- 
ber is capable of leading mankind to the 
Kingdom of Righteousness only by the ac- 
ceptance of the revolutionary impact of a 
reasoned ethical mythos. If we reject this 
bid from history we will remain a small 
and ineffective segment of the once free 
world.—REV. ROBERT HENRY HOLMES, Ken- 
nebunk, Maine. 


Voting competitive among 


N. E. Unitarian groups 


To the Register: 

In the October Register there is an un- 
signed piece, part reporting and part edi- 
torializing, which, in its final paragraph 
states: “As far as is known in the news of- 
fice, no regional organization and few Uni- 
tarian organizations use a competitive bal- 
lot.” This statement was perhaps written 
because elsewhere in the same issue a 
recommendation appeared that the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association’s “one-slate bal- 
lot” be eliminated. 

To add to the information available to 
the “news office,” and to correct an impres- 
sion the statement gives, it is to be noted 
that, in accordance with Article V, Section 
1, of the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Southern New England Unitarian Council, 
the Nominating Committee nominates six 
candidates for the ensuing Nominating Com- 
mittee, and only three of the six are to be 
elected. 

Then there is the New England Unitarian 
Ministers’ Association. Unlike the A.U.A. 
and the S.N.E.U.C., the N.E.U.M.A. does 
not have the Nominating Committee nomi- 
nate the Nominating Committee. Its Nomi- 
nating Committee is composed of ministers 
elected severally by district associations. 
And the ballot it circulates does not contain 
fewer than two nominees for any one office. 
—REV. ROWLAND GRAY-SMITH, Hingham, 
Mass. 


“What are we afraid of?’ 


To Register readers: 

The editorial “On Art in Our Sunday 
Schools,” by Emily Taft Douglas (October 
Register), was read with interest. We are 
fully aware of the unsatisfactory character 
of much of the Christian art available to us. 
Certain forms of pictures promulgated by 
the Catholic Church are a bit hard to 
classify, they are so bloody in their por- 
trayals. On the other hand, to classify the 
meeting of Mary Magdalene and Jesus as 
too fleshly seems an odd commentary for a 


Unitarian to make. If we do not accept a 
miracle and do accept a story of an event, 
Jesus had not died, but had recovered suf- 
ficiently to leave the tomb. There is noth- 
ing so improbable about that. 

If E.T.D. prefers the representation of 
ethical ideas by the artist, there are a few 
pictures meeting the requirement. I think she 
would be obliged to admit that the artist 
can represent such ideas only through de- 
picting the greatness of character of the 
subjects so forcefully that the ethical sig- 
nificance is adequately conveyed to the 
viewer. I have seen an exhibit of his pic- 
tures by Dean Cornwell, artist, mural 
painter, and illustrator. He illustrated The 
Man of Galilee in 1928, and The Robe and 
The Big Fisherman about 1948. Cornwell 
paints a man of such outstanding character 
that you cannot miss the lessons of the pic- 
tures. Jesus stands forth as a man and a 
leader of men. Such pictures are typical of 
our viewpoint. Let other pictures be seen 
after these have been studied. Why be afraid 
our children may acquire the wrong point 
of view? It is enough to know men have pic- 
tured according to their views, not ours.— 
EDWARD ADAMS RICHARDSON, Bethlehem, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS IS REAL 


We dare suspect that the founder of a 
religion would come to the end of his 
living usefulness when he could no 
longer change, when he became firmly 
stable in fixed meanings, and lost his 
curious quality of inexhaustibility. Thus 
we are led on in our search for the true 
meaning of Jesus, led on to many more 
celebrations for him, many more Christ- 
mases, sensing that we shall know the 
true meaning only when our lives have 
become themselves verfect in truth. Only 
then shall all meanings have become 
clear and nothing unrevealed... . 


Christmas is America’s greatest cele- 
bration and the fullest expression of what 
it longs for. It is the richness of life 
that America celebrates and would cap- 
ture for all men for all time. All the 
little things we do at Christmas are trans- 
formed and ennobled as they lend to this 
grand purpose, the celebration of life. 

THADDEUS B. CLARK 


NO HOPE IS VAIN 


Christmas is the demonstration that no 
hope is vain—that the highest vision may 
be made real. It is as though a spell were 
cast upon us, to save us for the instant 
from our cruelties and lusts, and make 
us ministers of love. The spell is fleeting 
—it passes quickly. But this means not 
at all that it is an illusion, but that, real 
for this one day, it may be caught by 
the spiritual conjuration of our hearts 
and be made real forever. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
if 


Editorials express the opin- 
tons of the individual 
members of the 

Editorial Board. 


EDITORIAL 


A New Frontier 


In the nation’s capital, but on the frontier of America’s 
major social problem, Unitarians are pioneering in an inte- 
gration project. If example is the test of sincerity and, as 
Albert Schweitzer says, the only way to influence people, 
the experiment has importance beyond its modest scale. 

The project is in some ways a perfect starting place. Con- 
tinuing the work of a former boys’ club, instead of being 
artificially contrived, it fills what otherwise would be a 
dangerous vacuum. Furthermore, since it is a boys’ club, it 
stirs no panic about attachments between the sexes. Finally, 
it reaches youngsters at the time when habits are set and 
when preventive effort is most needed to counteract the 
rising tide of delinquency. 

The Columbia Heights Boys Club is a year old, and the 
outgrowth of an emergency. For 15 years Washington’s All 
Souls’ Church had given its basement facilities, including 
club rooms, a gymnasium, and showers, to a unit of the 
Metropolitan Police Boys Clubs, a network of segregated 
clubs. The Church Board had long tried to change this 
arrangement and, after the Supreme Court ruling, asked the 
Boys Clubs to suggest a timetable for integration. The 
answer came come months later when the Boys Clubs va- 
cated the premises and put their equipment in storage rather 
than cooperate on an integrated basis. Meanwhile, to fore- 
stall the end of the recreational program, All Souls’ Church 
appealed to the Unitarian Service Committee. The USC was 
already considering work in the area of race relations, and 
so responded first with emergency aid for minimum equip- 
ment and maintenance, and later with a place in its budget 
and program. 

There was a special need for integration, rooted in the 
area’s rapidly changing complexion and economic level. All 
Souls’ fronts a boulevard adorned with foreign embassies 
and churches—but this ecclesiastical and stately facade has 
little in common with its rear. The residents of this old 
community are leaving it in droves, and their places are 
taken by Negroes, who greatly outnumber the whites; so 
the maintenance of all-white boys’ club was not only 
unrealistic, but provocative. 

Nevertheless, the new club started with great handicaps. 
The police clubs encouraged a boycott by their old mem- 
bers, and even hired buses to take them to another club 
whose facilities were comparatively lavish. Second, the new 
members, mostly Negroes, were unused to any club, and 
some of ihem were unused to social behavior. Worse, habit- 
ual segregation had left them hostile to the white club direc- 
tors and to such white boys as ventured to participate. 
Naturally it took time and patience to reverse these attitudes. 
Luckily the summer and outdoor playground schedule 
marked a turning point, as well as a chance to show the 
neighborhood the program’s value. September started with 
an increased attendance, and with a larger number of white 
boys roughly in proportion to the area’s population. Daily 
the club has been growing, and the manners and spirit of 
its members have been improving. In fact, this fall has pre- 
sented no real disciplinary problems. 

This year the Negro and white staff members possess a 
variety of crafts and recreational skills. They wisely aim at 
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closer contacts with the boys’ families, and have begun with 
a parents’ day program, a Mothers’ Club, and plans for 
father-son get-togethers. They will also benefit by an ad- 
visory council of professional consultants in human relations 
and programming. Already the club has become the pre- 
ferred alternative to the streets for dozens of boys who come 
directly from school, as well as all day Saturday, and remain, 
supperless but well occupied, until the club doors close at 
eight o’clock. Naturally the staff dreams of a snack bar, but 
such innovations must wait on a steadier and more ample 
budget. So must expanded activities, more adequate equip- 
ment, and even the assurance of keeping a well-trained staff. 
Good works in faraway places are often more appealing 
as philanthropies, but Washington is the show window of 
our democracy, a testing ground where boys should learn 
that color is no barrier. Shall we keep this pilot project 

going? 
Bods Ds 


Union-Merger Perplexities 


The ordinary Unitarian adherent, unaided by either 
ministerial or denominational administrative insights, prob- 
ably feels considerably baffled by recent developments and 
discussion in relation to federal union or merger with the 
Universalists. For this reason especially, we have cause to 
be grateful for the illuminating summary of the situation in 
the September issue of the Unitarian Signal and for the full 
account of the Detroit deliberations in the October issue of 
the Christian Register. No doubt similar helpful material 
was published before the establishment of the Council of 
Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) two years ago, 
but memory fails to recall that certain significant factors 
were recognized and pointed up with equal effectiveness 
then. 

The primary cause of today’s difficulties seems not to be 
any failure of good will or change of heart, but rather the 
existence of certain hard realities that must be analyzed and 
adapted to inescapable operational requirements if an ef- 
fective united liberal church is to be established and main- 
tained. These factors are basic to either federation or 
merger. They involve first, finance, and second, organiza- 
tional structure. 

The financial factor is obvious, but the impossibility of 
proceeding without due attention to it seems not to be. The 
decision to maintain some kind of joint Unitarian-Universal- 
ist movement has been made and still represents the desire 
of an overwhelming majority of us. The members of both 
denominations must dig deeper, far deeper, than heretofore 
for national purposes if that decision is to be carried out. 
Very well then, let the question be put to us and answered 
forthwith, whether we will individually supply the cash, 
earmarked for this purpose, that may be needed in addition 
to contributions for denominational operations on the pre- 
vious scale. And let not the needed amount be understated. 

On the structural side, the problem of endeavoring to 
unite, in any form, a primarily national Unitarian organiza- 
tion on one side with autonomous state Universalist units 
or a merely residual national organization on the other, 
seems obvious. Here the initiative probablv lies with the 
Universalists, since it is inconceivable that effectiveness can 
be achieved on a state basis. Once again, let the question 
be put and promptly answered, and the future be determined 
accordingly. 

Given the wherewithal and the channels through which 
to work, we may be confident that the other problems pre- 
sented will yield to the enthusiasm and statesmanship which 
are abundant among us. 

; R. Fa ks 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


A Birthplace of Faith 


The First Unitarian Church of Baltimore is a shining 
example of how the present vitality of the Unitarian move- 
ment is rooted and grounded in tradition, and of how that 
tradition continues to blossom in new 
forms of spiritual power. This is the 
church where, in 1819, William Ellery 
Channing preached the sermon that 
first brought the Unitarian movement 
into conscious and determined life-— 
the great prophetic utterance that was 
like “the shot heard round the world” 
of the embattled farmers of Concord; 
and this is the church where, on Sun- 
day, October 16, 1955, Roland Hayes 
gave a recital to mark the opening of 
United Nations Week, during which 
the Governor of Maryland presented 
to Mr. Hayes a citation in recognition 
of his distinguished career as a singer 


An Intrepid Spirit 


This event would be enough to make almost any church 
feel that the year in which it had occurred was a memor- 
able year in its history; but the Baltimore church two weeks 
later held a service of rededication of a wonderfully restored 
and beautified meetinghouse. Not all the details were com- 
pletely finished, but October 30 was the nearest Sunday to 
the anniversary of the original dedication—October 29, 
1818. And a little later, on February 19, which is the 
birthday of the church organization, there will be another 
celebration of the final completion of a great task that 
has called forth a magnificent display of leadership, loyalty, 
and faith. 


A Truly Great Congregation 


The opening sentence of the special litany for the Service 
of Rededication summarizes the long tradition and the 
living spirit of this church: “On this day of high re- 
membrance when our hearts are made sensitive to our 
great inheritance which our fathers in 
their exalted vision and measureless 
consecration bequeathed to us, we re- 
dedicate ourselves as a religious fellow- 
ship to the worship of God in spirit and 
in truth, and to the service of our fel- 
lowmen in righteousness.” I imagine 
that those words were put together for 
this service by the gifted and beloved 
minister whose fifteen years as the 
spiritual leader of the congregation 
have been crowned with such wonder- 
ful success; but whoever set the words 
down on paper was inspired by the 
high spirit of those who built the church 
in the first place—‘brave, undaunted 


and a citizen. (On the following Sun- 
day, in Symphony Hall, Boston, a 
similar citation was presented to Mr. 
Hayes by Arthur E. Whittemore, As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the Commonwealth, in behalf 
of the Governor of Massachusetts. ) 


Only those who are familiar with 
the long story of the struggle for jus- 
tice, fair play, and due recognition of 


DISTINGUISHED SINGER AND 
CITIZEN: During his recital at the First 
Unitarian Church of Baltimore on Oc- 
tober 16, marking the opening of United 
Nations Week, Roland Hayes (above, 
right) was presented a citation in recogni- 
tion of his distinguished career as a 
singer and citizen. Theodore R. McKel- 
din, Governor of Maryland, presented 
the citation. 


men and women who lived and wrought 
mightily for great purposes . . ., way 
faring men who are haunted by the in- 
stinct of eternity.” The church has had 
great leadership from its pulpit and 
great leadership from its lay members; 
but the greatest of its treasures is the 
sense of unity of vision and purpose 
that has come to characterize the con- 
gregation as a whole. Very difficult de- 


their abilities on the part of our fellow 
citizens of Negro descent will fully 
appreciate the significance of that Sunday gathering in Bal- 
timore; and it should be a matter of quiet but very genuine 
pride for us all that it took place in the Baltimore church 
that so proudly carries the Unitarian label. There has been 
no diminution in all the years of the spirit which Channing 
found there when he arrived to preach the ordination ser- 
mon for Jared Sparks. Here is an enduring shrine of our 
3 free, outreaching, on-pressing faith. Truth and beauty are 
in that sanctuary. : 
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cisions have been faced with courage; 
seemingly insoluble problems have been 
overcome with patient wisdom; and with sacrificial loyalty, 
what appeared impossible has been achieved. All the rest 
of us, throughout the entire Unitarian fellowship, will turn 
to our own tasks with renewed and deepened devotion be- 
cause of what the people of our Baltimore church have done. 
We salute them all, with grateful and affectionate admira- 
tion. 

F. M. E. 
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Is American religion too respectable? 


Churches learn how to win friends; have they 


lost prophetic power to influence people? 


NEVER BEFORE in American life 
have so many people exhibited such great 
activity and interest in the Christian 
churches. It would not be rash to esti- 
mate that at least 80 per cent of our 
people have some relationships with the 
churches. In the “good old days” of the 
founding fathers, not many more than 
10 per cent had direct connections with 
the churches. 

The intense interest of our people in 
religion cannot be denied. Religious 
books once more are best sellers. Prayer 
meetings are held by government officials, 
and a special chapel for them has recently 
been opened. Vast religious revivals are 
held in the nation and move out from 
America to embrace England and the 
continent. Television, movies, and radio 
vie with each other and with newspapers 
and magazines to supply a steady stream 
of religious programs and information to 
the people. More churches are being 
founded and larger sums of money are 
being spent on religious enterprises than 
at any previous time in our history. 

Surely this is a great day to be a min- 
ister or a theological professor. Not only 
are these now felt to be respectable pro- 
fessions; many now concede that they 
are necessary. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find one who honestly sits in 
the seat of the scornful. In fact, the theo- 
logical profession is becoming so respect- 
able that it is rapidly becoming uncom- 
fortable. So readily is religion accepted 
that one can scarcely find anyone willing 
to discuss its strength, weakness, or its 
role in life. Everybody is for it. 


Is today’s piety all that it seems? 


This leads to the uncomfortable con- 
clusion that all is not as it appears on 
the surface. In spite of the overwhelming 
numbers, the publicity, the money spent, 
and the public piety of our people—does 
Protestantism in particular or the Chris- 
tian faith in general play the creative role 
in our total life that it did in the 18th 
or 19th centuries? This is an unavoidable 
but difficult question to answer. 

The question is not whether people 
are more pious in their personal lives— 
this God alone knows. Rather, the prob- 
lem is to discern the grasp of the Chris- 
tian faith on the total life of a people. 
Christianity has never asserted that faith 
is primarily something between a solitary 
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By JERALD C. BRAUER 


individual and God. It inevitably involves 
the relation of man to God and the con- 
sequent relation of man to man.... 
When one looks at contemporary Am- 
erican life with its claim to righteousness 
based on cold statistics, one cannot avoid 
asking certain questions. Are the ultimate 
values of our total life related to the 
Christian understanding of the nature of 
man and his ultimate destiny? Is the 
Christian faith a constant judgment on 
our pretensions and a creative resource to 
understand our political, economic, and 
cultural life? Does the Christian vision 
of life find expression in the mountains 
of modern print which occasionally 
bring forth literature? Is our nation really 
under God, or is our nation God? 


Clubs demand more than churches 


In the face of such questions, one 
gains a different picture of our contem- 
porary interest in religion. Obviously the 
basic affirmations of the Christian faith 
no longer inform the various facets of our 
cultural life. No group of 30 outstanding 
Americans in the 18th or 19th centuries 
would have completely overlooked the 
birth of Jesus the Christ as among the ten 
most significant events in history. Horace 
Mann could not conceive of public 
schools apart from some attempt to teach 
the basic precepts of the Judeo-Christian 
heritage. To become a church member 
formerly implied a deep commitment that 
affected every aspect of one’s life as well 
as a constant attention to Christian be- 
liefs and practice. Today it is often more 
difficult to join and remain in a social or 
civic club than it is to join and remain 
in a church. 

In spite of the surging interest in re- 
ligion, Protestantism appears to have 
failed in America in several important 
respects. It has not related itself creatively 
to the forms of modern industrial tech- 
nological life. It appears to have little 
to say to responsible men of affairs as 
they engage in their daily tasks, and it 
has had even less to say to laborers. 
Protestantism, contrary to popular opin- 
ion, has its share of laboring people and, 
as expected, more than its share of 
middle-class and upper-class people. Nev- 
ertheless, it has not been too successful 
in offering relevant guidance to any of 
them. It has concentrated so much on 
disembodied “saved souls” or so much 


Jerald C. Brauer’s article is adapted 
from his inaugural address (October 10) 
as first dean of the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago, the 


largest interdenominational Protestant 
theological faculty in the United States. 
At 34, he is also the youngest head of a 
theological faculty. An ordained Luth- 
eran minister, Brauer became head of a 
faculty of 42, representing 13 Protestant 
denominations. A Wisconsin-born grad- 
uate of Carthage College and North- 
western Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
he received his Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago in 1948 and became a faculty 
member in 1950. 


on making bodies more comfortable that 
it has neglected to deal with the total man 
as he confronts the divine imperative 
through his modern social and cultural 
setting. 

‘The major issue confronting Protes- 
tantism in America today is that of 
bridging the chasm between personal 
piety and the total social cultural life in 
which modern man lives. . . . Protestant- 
ism has been so successful in winning 
people, raising money, publicizing the 
faith, doing needful works of charity, and 
carrying on countless other activities that 
it has not had to face up to the question 
of its obvious failure to relate its piety 
and beliefs to the actual centers of deci- 
sion in modern life. Only now it is be- 
ginning to discover that it has not per- 
meated the ethos of contemporary Ameri- 
can culture. 


U. S. religious yet secular 

This situation presses us to ask a 
further question: How did we arrive at 
this state of affairs? How is it possible 
to have so many people active in 
churches and yet so little apparent in- 
fluence on the totality of modern life? ... 
I should like to suggest that the fault, if 
we can call it fault, lies at three primary 
centers. First, there is the very nature 
of Protestantism itself as it has developed 
in America. Second, there is the method 
and content of modern theological edu- 
cation in the United States. Finally, there 
is the structure and role of American 
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Many identify themselves with a church, but not with its beliefs 


education, particularly as found in the 
universities. To be sure, many other fac- 
tors have been and are at work. In a dis- 
cerning book just published, Mr. [Will] 
Herberg notes this contrast between Am- 
erica as a most religious and yet most 
secular nation. He locates the basic cause 
in the unique role of religious groups in 
American society. They provide a center 
of identity, a means of belonging, for 
third- or fourth-generation Americans. 


Thus many people find themselves in the - 


churches and synagogues but not really 
influenced by the beliefs and practices of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

It has not always been the case in 
American life that religion was something 
so personal that it was actually peri- 
pheral to life. The founders of the col- 
onies understood their faith as the center 
of life that gave meaning and significance 
to every aspect of existence. This was 
true of the Puritans of New England, 
of the Anglicans in the South, and even 
of the Quakers in Pennsylvania. The 
Christian faith informed not merely 
personal morality, but politics, economics, 
and education as well. There was no di- 
vorce between piety or belief and the 
intellectual, cultural life of the people. 
It was in such a framework that Harvard 
college was founded within a few years 
of the Puritan landing in order to edu- 
cate a ministry and perpetuate learning 
for posterity—a perfect illustration of the 
interrelationship of religion and culture. 


Puritans built well, but narrowly 


Few would deny the effectiveness of 
such a view of life. Both Puritans and 
Anglicans built well. We have been living 
off the capital of their solid investment 
for several centuries, but we have long 
ceased to expend interest and appear to 
have depleted much of the capital. It 
cannot be denied that their method of 
correlating religion and life can be at- 
tacked for a number of reasons. It ap- 
pears narrow and bigoted to many mod- 
ern men so secure in their own frightful 
bigotries. 

A far more effective attack could be 
made from a theological point of view. 
Though the intentions of the Puritans 
and Anglicans express a consistent under- 
standing of faith, their method of achiev- 
ing their goals can be viewed as a distor- 
tion of that faith. This goes far beyond 
the complex question of church and state 
to embrace the even more complex ques- 
tion of reason and revelation. Is it neces- 
sary to have Christian answers to key 
problems in public and private life guar- 
anteed by the church through a proper 
interpretation of history and scripture? 
If so, must these answers receive public 
acknowledgment through enactment into 
legislation or through necessary inclusion 
in education, the arts, and literature? To 
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both of these questions, the Puritans 
answered an unqualified “yes.” 

As a consequence, they came danger- 
ously close at times to identifying their 
own particular answer to a problem with 
the will of God. This led to a confusion 
of the human and the divine, but was 
very effective in relating religion to every 
facet of life. They succeeded in building 
a culture thoroughly imbued with an un- 
derstanding of the Christian faith, but 
soon it began to ossify.... 

Such a cultural situation cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. Usually human creativ- 
ity and self-sufficiency have broken 
through in open rebellion against ec- 
clesiastical control and often against a 
Christian understanding of life. Or new 
cultural forms come into being which 
point to the divine as their source and 
end, though they are not under any ex- 
ternal duress so to point. The former is 
a self-sufficient humanism, and the latter 
is the consequence of a deep religious re- 
formation. 


America Christian on the surface 


In America neither a totally self-suffi- 
cient humanism nor a religious reforma- 
tion prevailed. Rather, a unique develop- 
ment in Christian history took place. The 
cultural forms still appeared Christian, 
but as the nation seemed to grow increas- 
ingly religious, the spirit and intent of the 
cultural was really less and less influ- 
enced by Christian faith. The divorce be- 
tween piety and culture was apparent, but 
there was little or no open warfare be- 
tween them. ... 

When the Puritan vision of faith and 
life could no longer maintain its role 
through its intrinsic worth, a new pietistic 
interpretation of the faith appeared. 
Pietists were content to leave most of the 
old Puritan forms untouched while at- 
tempting to breathe a new spirit into the 
whole of Protestantism in America. Like 
the Puritans, they insisted that personal 
commitment was the very center of the 
religious life. A person entered the Chris- 
tian life through rebirth—through con- 
version from the state of sin to the state 
of grace. But here the paths of Puritans 
and pietists diverged. Whereas to the 
Puritan personal religious experience oc- 
curred in a total context of scripture, 
church, community, and the individual, 
to the pietist such experience was the 
affair primarily of the individual. If only 
a man’s soul was right with God, all other 
things would gradually take care of them- 
selves. The one thing essential was the 
experience of conversion. Doctrine, pol- 
ity, worship, education—all were sub- 
ordinated to this. A particular kind of 
“preaching for souls” in surroundings 
conducive to a positive response became 
the center of Christian activity in a 
community. 


Hence revivalism was the natural con- 
comitant of pietism wherever pietists con- 
fronted large numbers of unconverted 
people, as in America. . . . Such a view 
of religion was ideally suited to the 
frontier situation. It was not cluttered up 
by book learning. It presented men with 
a clear set of alternatives. And it pro- 
vided a definite pattern of morality. One 
should not underestimate the significant 
and valuable role of revivalism in Am- 
erican life even to the present day activi- 
ties of Billy Graham. But one should also 
recognize its responsibility for the split 
between piety and culture in American 
life. Pietistic revivalists commonly as- 
sumed a direct relation between the ac- 
tivities of primitive Christians and them- 
selves. Almost 18 centuries of history 
were ignored or condemned, and with it 
the creative role of the Christian faith in 
Western civilization was overlooked. 
Thus the anti-cultural, anti-intellectual 
bias of revivalism had a twofold source, 
in its primitivism and in its oversimplifi- 
cations. The consequence was a concen- 
tration on personal experiences and an 
ignoring of the social and cultural respon- 
sibilities of the Christian. Of course re- 
vivalists commonly took very seriously 
the Christian concern for public life. But 
fortunately in their view such responsibil- 
ity was conceived in a vastly oversimpli- 
fied way. It was reduced simply to a 
question of a pure Christian morality 
versus evil non-Christian conduct. ... 

A more realistic aspect of revivalism 
was the recognition that there was no 
automatic carryover from personal piety 
to the conduct of complex public affairs. 
Revivalists in this stream approached 
public affairs with a definite picture of 
God’s will for society and proceeded to 
fill in the picture with a specific plan for 
reform. But in either case there was a 
failure to deal realistically with Christian 
cultural and social responsibility. When 
the situation called for hardheaded an- 
alysis and careful evaluation, such leaders 
simply cried for godly action or no re- 
sponsibility at all. Here is the seedbed of 
biblically literalistic yet activistic experi- 
mentation that has characterized all 
Protestant groups in America. 


Rationalism equally restrictive? 


Even rationalism that supposedly 
avoided the literalism of revivalism con- 
tributed to the split between Christian 
piety and the intellectual and cultural life 
in America. Revivalism emphasized activ- 
ism and moralism while it clung to an 
unimaginative and archaic interpretation 
of the faith. Rationalism, in its own way, 
encouraged a similar split between belief 
and culture. Rationalists, even more than 
revivalists, held that the really important 
thing about religion was the morality it 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Why I distrust poetry 


.. when it is presented as religion; 


and why poetry means so much to me 


WHAT IS RELIGION? It is a man’s 
humility before earth and sky, fire and 
water and darkness. And what is poetry? 
It is a man’s effort to speak the language 
of earth and sky, fire and water and dark- 
ness. Let me try again. Religion is the 
holy name of God, so holy that it may 
be pronounced only once a year, in the 
innermost court of Jerusalem’s temple. 
And poetry is the name of God which 
man reads on every springtime flower— 
none genuine without this signature, and 
all are genuine. Once more. Religion is 
the search for the final formula in which 
all the world’s formulas are contained; 
and poetry is the setting of the formula 
to music, with liberty to change the for- 
mula to fit the music. 

“In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” Is that religion 
or is it poetry? It is religion. “And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters.” That is poetry. And this is 
religion. “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” And this is poetry: 
“Inasmuch as you have done it unto the 
least of these, you have done it unto me.” 

And here is some very fine poetry: 

“And after these things I saw another 
angel come down from heaven, having 
great power; and the earth was lightened 
with his glory: 

“And he cried mightily with a strong 
voice, saying, Babylon the great is fallen, 
is fallen, and is become the habitation of 
devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, 
and a cage of every unclean and hateful 
bifd. na 

“Alas, alas, that great city Babylon, 
that mighty city! for in one hour is thy 
judgment come. 

“And the merchants of the earth shall 
weep and mourn over her; for no man 
buyeth their merchandise any more: 

“The merchandise of gold, and silver, 
and precious stones, and of pearls, and 
fine linen, and purple and silk, and scar- 
let, and all thyine wood, and all manner 
vessels of ivory, and all manner vessels 
of most precious, wood, and of brass, and 
iron and marble, 


Morris Bishop, author of the volume 
of poetry, A Bowl of Bishop, is a pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at Cornell 
University and a member of the Ithaca 
(N. Y.) Unitarian Church. 
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By MORRIS BISHOP 


“And cinnamon, and odors, and oint- 
ments, and frankincense, and wine, and 
oil, and fine flour, and wheat, and beasts, 
and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and 
slaves, and souls, of men” (Revelation 
18:1-2, 10-13). 

This is very fine poetry indeed, but it 
is not religion. 


‘Man is priest and poet’ 


I hope the distinction is fairly clear; 
but often the distinction is not clear at 
all. Poetry and religion are different ways 
of regarding the same thing; they are 
different responses to it. The same man is 
priest or poet at different times, or at the 
same time. He is priest when he is trying 
by earnest thought to find out the truth 
about God, or when he is striving by 
prayer for mystic union with God. He is 
poet when he rejoices in God’s world, 
when he exclaims that the heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, the firmament 
showeth his handiwork. 

It is important that we recognize the 
blending of religion and poetry. It is 
equally important that we recognize that 
they are not the same thing. 

In our Unitarian tradition we have 
been afraid of poetry. Poetry, we think, 
may become the enemy of reason. Many 
men and women, we say, have thought 
they were giving themselves, their lives 
and souls, to religion, when in fact they 
were giving themselves to poetry. 

Many years ago I spent a retreat in an 
Anglican monastery. It was a thrilling 
experience. I was deeply moved by the 
drama of monastic life. I shall never for- 
get our daily march from the refectory 
through the cloisters to the chapel, as we 
shouted the tremendous words of the 91st 
psalm: 

“I will say of the Lord, He is my 
refuge and my fortress: my God; in him 
will I trust. 

“Surely he shall deliver thee from the 
snare of the fowler, and from the noisome 
pestilence. 

“He shall cover thee with his feathers, 
and under his wings shalt thou trust: his 
truth shall be thy shield and buckler. 

_ “Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror 
by night; nor for the arrow that flieth 
by day; 

“Nor for the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness; nor for the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday. 


“A thousand shall fall at thy side, and 
ten thousand at thy right hand; but it 
shall not come nigh thee.... 

“He shall give his angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 

“They shall bear thee up in their hands, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 

No greater poetry has ever been written 
or spoken. My monastic companions 
chanted it with ardent voices, with burn- 
‘ing eyes. But the words are only poetry; 
they are not religion, they are not even 
truth. It is not true that God will reward 
my trust by preserving me from pesti- 
lence, while a thousand fall at my side 
and ten thousand at my right hand. It is 
not true that God will give his angels 
charge over me, to bear me up in their 
hands, lest I dash my foot against a 
stone. That is a lovely thought; it is not 
true. My monastic companions were de- 
luded by poetry. But I became a Unitar- 
ian. 

Because I love poetry and am easily 
moved by it, I am afraid of it. It is easy 
for poetry to take reason, and religion, 
captive. “He is crazed with the spell of 
far Arabia,/They have stolen his wits 
away.” Think of all the absurdity, the 
evil, the bloodshed, that have come of 
men’s efforts to read the Book of Revela- 
tions as religion, as truth. It is only 
poetry. When people tell me that they 
are religious-minded, that they are en- 
chanted by the sonorous language of the 
ritualistic churches, by the smell of in- 
cense and the flicker of candlelight on 
gold, and they are not concerned about 
doctrine, I think they are not religious- 
minded at all; they are poetic-minded. I 
think we Unitarians do well to distrust 
poetry. Truth is hard enough to recognize 
without being illuminated with the radiant 
colors of poetry. Because I love poetry, I 
have the more respect for the humble 
virtues of prose. 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
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Christmas 


and the child 


By SIDNEY E. MEAD 


ONCE AGAIN we begin to feel the 
softening warmth of the Christmas sea- 
son, to be imbued with the genial sense 
of charity and good will which seems to 
permeate the lives of all of us. Once 
again we feel within ourselves some of 
the rotund jollity of a Santa Claus; and 
once again we experience a wistful long- 
ing for another touch of the bubbling 
expectancy of the child. For Christmas is 
pre-eminently the day of the child—the 
day when we recapture a bit of child- 
hood’s carefree gladness, and in a more 
serious mood read again the poetic story 
of the coming of a God-child into the 
world. We dwell in thought upon the 
beautiful mystery of birth itself—on 
birth, and new beginnings. 

“Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” 


‘Only ahead, never back’ 


To the newborn, all is future. If you 
contemplate the infant you cannot help 
looking forward. The eyes of childhood 
look only ahead, never back. The mind 
of childhood thinks not of yesterdays, but 
always of tomorrows. Ponder long on the 
meaning of the child—for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Of course we recognize that the child 
is not a perfect symbol of the Christian 
virtues, as no symbol is perfect. The 
child is not unselfish—he demands the 
best of everything for himself; the child 
is not sympathetic—he cuts deeply, all 
unconscious of the heart wounds he 
inflicts. Unselfishness, humility, sympathy 
—these are acquired virtues, the product 
of long years of living and suffering. 

But the child does represent a certain 
open-eyed frankness, an unfaltering di- 
rectness, as disarming as it is honest. 
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This is the so-called “sweet simplicity” 
of childhood. Not that the child is simple. 
Anyone who has seen his cherished theo- 
logical ships wrecked on the innocent- 
appearing rocks of a child’s questions 
about nature, God, creation, death, 
knows how short is the step from child- 
hood’s simplicity to the greatest pro- 
fundity. The boy Jesus in the temple, 
asking and answering questions, remains 
typical of all the generations of learned 
doctors confounded by the “simplicity” 
of the child. 

Small wonder that the ancients used 
to say that the child, still close to the 
impenetrable eternity out of which he 
came and into which he soon or late 
must return, yet retains slumbering mem- 
ories brought with him from beyond the 
impassable barriers that stand between 
this life and that. But on second thought 
it would appear that the profundity of the 
child consists largely in a defiant refusal 
to be restrained within the conventional 
bounds. Consider how much of our think- 
ing and questioning is hemmed in, con- 
fined, and corralled by merely conven- 
tional fences, by an acute sense of pro- 
priety. Not only the content of our think- 
ing is largely conventionalized, but also 
our methods, our procedures. In fact, a 
great deal of higher education itself might 
well be described in terms of deliberate 
choice to specialize more and more in 
modes and habits of thought. We are led 
to think according to the rules. 

But the child is not restrained by our 
conventional methods and procedures. 
He ignores the rules. Most of us, when 
closely questioned by a child, have ex- 
perienced the uneasy feeling that he isn’t 
playing the game fairly. He seems to hit 
in the clinches. He asks very embarrass- 
ing questions. While we marshal our 
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forces and gallantly guard our whole 
front, the child demolishes all our de- 
fenses by an unexpected attack from the 
rear. All the subtle arguments for our 
opinion, which protect us from the in- 
quisitive probings of our peers, are in- 
adequate—we are fortunate if we suc- 
ceed in withdrawing with a semblance -f 
dignity, fortunate indeed if the child does 
not laugh at our feeble rationalizations. 
A philosophical old gentleman once told 
me that as he was returning from church 
one Sunday, his young grandson in the 
seat beside him suddenly emerged from 
one of those long and ominous silences 
which usually indicate a ferment in the 
child’s mind, and asked, “Grandpa, can 
Jesus spit from here to Chicago?” 
Grandpa nearly wrecked the car, and 
countered for time by a typical adult 
subterfuge—an irrelevant question: “Why 
do you ask that, my boy?” “Well, teacher 
said that Jesus could do anything.” 


‘Unconventional’ but wholesome 


None of us would have asked that 
question. It is glaringly “unconventional.” 
But it is a perfectly legitimate, respect- 
able question on the child’s level. I’ve 
often wished I dared ask questions like 
that. Haven’t you? Nothing is more 
wholesome than to be thus checked up 
in our broad generalizations. 

Most of us, in one area or another, are 
the dupes of conventionalized modes or 
patterns of thought. And nothing can 
make us more aware of these areas than 
the simple directness of the child. Let 
me recall the old story of the three 
strangers who came to the king’s city and 
set up as weavers and tailors. They pro- 
posed to make the vain king garments 
from the finest silk and the purest gold. 
They took the silk and the gold, but when 
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the prime minister came, he could see no 
cloth, only the three weavers sitting be- 
fore the looms, going through the mo- 
tions of weaving. He was about to pro- 
test, when the chief weaver said, “Only 
the true and honest can see this cloth, 
so fine is the texture.” The prime minister 
recalled certain manipulations, and said, 
“Of course. I see the cloth. Isn’t it beau- 
tiful?” So the weaving of this marvelous 
cloth, visible only to the true and honest, 
continued. One by one all the king’s 
counselors, even the king himself, was 
led to say he could see it rather than 
confess he was not true and honest. So 
the weavers finished the weaving; now 
they would fashion the garments. The 
King came for many fittings; the news 
went around the city that only the true 
and honest could see these wondrous gar- 
ments, so when the king appeared in 
them at last there was universal admira- 
tion. But a disturbance occurred along 
the street—a mother trying to hush her 
child. The child would not be hushed; 
his shrill voice rose above the clamor of 
the crowd: “But mother! The King is 
naked! The King is naked!” 


‘Conventional smoke screen’ 


“Only the true and the honest”—a 
conventional smoke screen behind which 
to hide. And we in academic circles may 
well consider how commonly the com- 
modities in which we deal—ideas—are 
protected behind a barrier of “only the 
enlightened,” “only the experienced,” 
“only the specially trained,” “only the 
intellectual can see this.” How many 
times have we .been told, “You do not 
understand,” in a tone of voice that 
clearly implied, “You cannot under- 
stand”? Just as the prime minister feared 
to reveal his dishonesty by admitting he 
could not see the cloth, so we fear to re- 
veal our inexperience, our lack of train- 
ing, our ignorance. Periodically we need 
the irrepressible frankness of the childlike 
to reveal to us the nakedness of our in- 
tellects. We need the wide-open, child 
eyes of an Einstein to see our conven- 
tionalized modes of thought. And we 
need the frank and simple directness of 
Jesus to cut through the encrusted re- 
ligious conventions of the age. 

For it is not worthy of adults to sup- 
pose that what cannot be understood 
must be profound. The human mind—I 
am tempted to say, particularly the re- 
ligious mind—seems prone to worship at 
the shrine of the incomprehensible, and 


Sidney E. Mead is Associate Professor 
of the History of American Christianity 
at the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, and chairman of the church 
history field in the Federated Theological 
Faculty. He is a member of the Unitarian 
Church of the Larger Fellowship. (The 
line drawing on page 13 is by Ronald 
Julius Christensen.) 
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to bow down before the altars of the 
vague or the inscrutable. Thus, in spite 
of Lewis Carroll’s repeated denials, critics 
continue to find in Alice in Wonderland 
profound philosophical subtleties (I have 
seen a serious Freudian analysis of the 
“Jabberwocky”); and Ferdinand the Bull 
was accused of everything from mystic- 
ism to Communism. 

I walked home with a fellow-student 
one night after the last in a series of 
lectures delivered by an eminent man. 
“My, that was great—he’s so profound,” 
my companion exclaimed. I, being un- 
versed in the subject of the lectures, 
hoped now for enlightenment. “What do 
you think he meant?” I asked somewhat 
timidly. “Well, h-hum, you see. . .,” was 
the reply, “well, he’s so profound that 
one doesn’t know just what he is talking 
about—but boy, isn’t he great?” It takes 
years of specialized training before one 
becomes sufficiently profound to appreci- 
ate things like that. 

It has always been the genius—and the 
weakness—of liberal religion to suppose 
that the inquiring mind deserves an 
answer, no matter what the question may 
be. It has dared to hope, not only for 
devotees, but for adherents who, under- 
standing its high ideals, might give free 
assent to them. If this be a fault, surely it 
is a glorious one. But in failing to recog- 
nize that many demand to be awed, and 
are most awed by stupendous incom- 
prehensibles, liberal religion has lain it- 
self open to attack—and this, its Achilles’ 
heel, has been discovered. 


‘Barriers of inscrutability’ 


Today, standing in the chill shadow 
cast by the atomic age, we note with 
mixed feelings the rise of groups and in- 
dividuals who revel in mystery and para- 
dox, glory in vast transcendent inscruta- 
bles, and dwell with peculiar relish upon 
mankind’s limitations, stupidities, and 
confusions. “Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels,” they seem 
to say, “and end not in confusion and 
paradox, I am become as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal.” They erect barriers 
of inscrutability upon every frontier, and 
guard each open pass with mysteries and 
unknowables, understood only by the 
initiated. 

These men, in order to combat the 
effects of human understanding, would 
extinguish the light shed by human un- 
derstanding—would “blow out this candle 
of the Lord,” as a New England Puritan 
said of similar men in his day—and 
would seek a mean security in things that 
cannot be attacked simply because they 
are totally other and cannot be known. 
They glory in the use of human intelli- 
gence to undermine faith in intelligence 
itself. Was ever reason, a gift of God, 
prostituted to baser ends than this reduc- 
tion of the “image of God” to, as some- 
one has said, a blind worm that can only 

(Continued on page 34) 


Deck the halls... .’ 


“Deck the halls with boughs of holly!” 
These words we sing so gaily at Christ- 
mas time. Unhappily, a common mis- 
conception among those charged with 
decking the church with such boughs is 
the notion that these adornments are 
primarily to make the church more beau- 


‘tiful. If this beauty is just to pretty up 


the church, the church were better un- 
adorned. 

The first principle of church decoration 
is this: Everything that adorns the church 
must have some specific religious mean- 
ing, should be a symbol for some reli- 
gious belief characteristic of that church. 
For example: in a Unitarian church a 
picture of the Virgin and Child, a tradi- 
tional Christian symbol for the unique 
incarnation of God in Christ, and of the 
Virgin Birth, is at all times out of place, 
regardless of the eminence of the artist 
or the beauty of the picture. Far more 
meaningful for Unitarians would be a 
painting of a mother and child, celebrat- 
ing motherhood and family love without 
the specific overtones of religious doc- 
trines which Unitarians reject. 

Candles are appropriate as Christmas 
decorations, inasmuch as they mean the 
light of the world, come to bring more 
light to the world; they mean the light 
of truth, of knowledge, come to make 
itself manifest by spreading itself; they 
are symbols of that word which is a lamp 
unto our feet, a light unto our path. But 
we must not fiil the church with candles 
unless these many candles are kindled in 
a ceremonial manner, teaching that we 
light the world by passing our light on to 
others. The evergreens are meaningful as 
natural symbols of immortality; the un- 
decorated Christmas tree in the church 
is a symbol of strength and life and im- 
mortality. The wreath is a symbol of 
eternity, since it is a circle without be- 
ginning or end. Cut flowers are pertinent 
in the church as symbols of God’s bounty 
in nature, and as symbols of mortality— 
the transciency of life, which blooms 
today and tomorrow passes away. 

The second principle which should 
govern all church decorations is this: 
Everything that adorns the church should 
have beauty and be done with good taste. 

Thus the Christmas decorations com- 
mittee, when choosing the boughs with 
which to deck the halls, must ask itself 
these two questions, in this order: 1) Do 
these adornments for our church teach 
us that which is in accord with what is 
taught from the pulpit of our church? 
and; 2) Are these adornments beautiful, 
and done with good taste? When both 
these questions can be affirmatively an- 
swered, the committee may be sure its 
work is well and pertinently done. 

REV. JOHN WALLACE LAWS, member of 

the board of the Religious Arts Guild 
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All eyes focus on the East 


Bandung: ‘the hinge of modern history’? 
Liberal-at-large asks help for Asia 


THE UNITED STATES was con- 
ceived, as a nation, by revolution, but 
today the very word “revolution” is al- 
most subversive. Americans have gone to 
jail for daring to think or talk revolution, 
quite apart from promoting one. But rev- 
olutions—against colonialism, against tyr- 
anny, against poverty—are continuing in 
South America, in Europe, in Africa, and 
in Asia. Before the Second World War, 
Asia was a colonial continent of huge 
English, Dutch, and French colonies. 
Today, most of Asia is free. Only tiny 
pockets of colonialism remain: West 
Irian, Malaya, Singapore, Goa. 


Religious—and _ hellish—moments 


I went to Asia for five months to 
attain a better understanding of this 
continent in revolution. I wanted to visit 
the brave young countries of Indonesia, 
Burma, and India, and to explore those 
areas still under tyranny or turmoil: 
Singapore, Malaya, Thailand, Pakistan, 
and Goa. I went as a liberal-at-large, free- 
lance, and paid all my own bills. I had 
several high religious moments in my 
travels. I want to suggest a few of these 
experiences which almost any traveler 
might have in Asia. But if I had some 
religious moments, there were irreligious 
—hellish—moments, too. And I want to 
warn against a few of these experiences 
which again any traveler may face in that 
fascinating continent. 

For one thing, the red tape in Asia is 
enormous. Only in Indonesia did I avoid 
outlandish delays and difficulties, and 
there only because we attending the Ban- 
dung Conference were delightfully ex- 
empt. One must be understanding of the 


_ permits in India, the endless forms in 


Burma, the inflexibility in Pakistan. Much 
is a heritage from colonialism. However, 
as I waited for hours and days watching 
sluggish bureaucracy, I longed to be back 
in the U.S.A. 

A second irreligious moment—and 
there were hours, it seemed—was caused 
by the heat. I dipped below the equator 
to go to Indonesia, but there the heat in 
April and May was endurable, perhaps 
because almost half my time was spent 
in the mountain city of Bandung. North 
of the equator, in June, July, and August, 

the heat became almost unbearable. Peo- 
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ple had warned me that summer is the 
worst time to visit Asia, but I thought 
the monsoons—the rains—would save 
me. I first encountered them in Burma, 
but the rain seemed only to make the 
heat more humid. It was terribly hot in 
Calcutta, even hotter in New Delhi, and 
impossibly hot in Ludhiana, in the Punjab 
plains. During an excursion into West 
Pakistan, I went into a tiny village in 
the desert for an interview. I stayed in 
a private house where a servant con- 
tinually pulled a rope which moved a 
huge cloth fan overhead. I felt as if I were 
reliving the Arabian Nights. I disliked 
being waited upon like this hour after 
hour, but I disliked the 100-degrees-plus 
temperature even more. Then, traveling 
the 14 miles to the railroad in a two- 
wheeled, horse-drawn cart, I got caught 
in a sandstorm at sunset. I have never 
felt more parched in my life. 

A third irreligious moment had to do 
with Asian food. At first it was intrigu- 
ing: the endless rijstafel in Indonesia, 
the Chinese dinners with birds’ nest soup 
in Singapore, the curries in India, the rice 
everywhere. Soon, however, I was dream- 
ing American dreams of malted milk 
shakes and pumpkin pie. I prefer Indian 
food served in an Indian restaurant in 
New York City to my day-by-day diet 
in India. I did fall in love with the In- 
dian mango, the fruit which Nehru took 
to Russia. Other than mango, my standby 
diet—when all else failed—was boiled 
water, many bananas, and _ soft-boiled 
eggs. The last are so sanitary! 

A final irreligious moment, not un- 
connected with the previous item, was 
sickness. The traveler to Asia needs not 
only vaccination and anti-typhoid innocu- 
lations, but shots against yellow fever 
and cholera. There is nothing to do about 
malaria except to take pills every day or 
week, which I did. One gets sick just 
the same. Among my most irreligious 
moments were my week’s siege in New 
Delhi and again in Kashmir. One com- 
pensation, though: I lost 22 pounds in 
as many weeks. 

My first religious moment came when 
I attended the Asian-African Conference 
at Bandung, Indonesia. When the confer- 
ence was first announced by the five 
Colombo powers last January, I knew I 


had to be present. It was to be the first 
intercontinental conference of colored 
people in the history of mankind. When 
I arrived in Bandung in April, with the 
flimsiest of credentials, I found that many 
others had had the same compulsion. 
Some 600 reporters, observers, and secret 
agents were on the sidelines, watching 
what Richard Wright called “the prayer 
meeting of the colored peoples of the 
world.” 

To spend a week at the conference was 
an unforgettable experience. Delegates 
from 29 countries were there, in all kinds 
of dress, representing all kinds of political 
and economic systems, supporting many 
religions. The hospitality of the Indone- 
sians was overwhelming. The opportunity 
to talk informally with the leaders of the 
new Asia was unparalleled. 


Malcontents’ ‘illumined soapbox’? 


But what was the real meaning of 
Bandung? If some of us came predisposed 
toward Bandung, most Americans came 
antagonistic toward it. All kinds of mean- 
ings were read into the conference, even 
by the journalists and pundits present. 
Most agreed that it was historic and 
unique. All differed on almost every- 
thing else. Was Bandung, as Time mag- 
azine predicted, “a communist road 
show”? Was it, as Newsweek suggested, 
“a vast, illumined soapbox where the 
malcontent of the world could have their 
say”? 

To me the achievements of the con- 
ference were tremendous. A new bloc, a 
third camp; was created which encom- 
passes two continents and almost two- 
thirds of mankind. This new unity pro- 
duced the equivalent of a non-aggression 
pact between Communist China and her 
neighbors. Stronger economic and cul- 
tural ties were started at Bandung which 


1 Fifteen American citizens sent a document of 
greetings to the conference which was well pub- 
licized. It was initiated by the Rev. Philip Mayer, 
Universalist minister of Perry, N. Y. Other signers 
included Emily Greene Balch, who was given the 
annual Unitarian award at the 1955 May Meetings, 
Dr. David Rhys Williams, Rev. Donald Harrington, 
and myself. 


Dr. Jack recently returned to Evanston, 
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Unitarian Church since 1948, after a 
five-month leave of absence for a study- 
tour of Asia. He visited eight countries 
in Southeast Asia, meeting many of their 
leaders. Articles about his experiences 
have appeared in The Christian Century, 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
Land Reborn, Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
Peace News (London), The Inquirer 
(London), Indian Opinion (Durban), 
Africa X-Ray (Johannesburg), The Hin- 
dustan Times (New Delhi), The Nation 
(Rangoon), and The Times of Indonesia 
(Djarkarta). Dr. Jack is author of the 
Beacon Press book The Wit and Wisdom 
of Gandhi, and the new anthology, The 
Gandhi Reader, to be published by In- 
diana University Press in January. 
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Asians and Africans now demand self-rule without American guidance 


are sure to grow. The conference sounded 
the death knell to cclonialism—in bits 
of Asia and in most of Africa. Bandung 
showed that the colored peoples of the 
world need not be as racist as their fel- 
low whites. It also showed that the col- 
ored peoples of the world are not the 
pushover for Communism that some fear 
they are. If some Asian leaders feel that 
they must live with Communist China as 
an important neighbor, many gave real 
evidences of having no illusions about 
Communism, be it Chinese or Russian 
or “indigenous.” And the point of Ban- 
dung is not what was said or even done, 
is not even the significant communique, 
but the fact that after centuries of col- 
onial rule, the Asian peoples, together 
with a few Africans, are now determined 
to rule themselves, without benefit of 
European or American guidance. 


A moral wedge 


Bandung formed a moral if not a 
military wedge between the two great 
giants—the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. It 
cleared the air for the Summit Confer- 
ence in Geneva on European issues and 
was a prelude to an inevitable summit 
conference on outstanding Asian issues. 
Bandung was at least 500 years in the 
making. Bandung somehow caught the 
world’s imagination. Bandung may have 
been the hinge of modern history.” 

Meeting Jawaharlal Nehru was another 
rich, religious experience. I saw much of 
him at the Bandung Conference. The day 
after the conference adjourned, he sent 
for me—since he had a letter from John 
Haynes Holmes, an.old friend, suggesting 
an interview with me. I had a good half- 
hour alone with Mr. Nehru. We explored 
Gandhism in India, and also American- 
Indian relations; he suggested some things 
to look for during my projected visit to 
India. I found Nehru all I had hoped 
him to be. 

Later, in India, I saw more of Nehru 
after he returned from his Russian tour. 
I was at the airport when the huge crowd 
broke the ropes and surrounded him. I 
was at the reception tendered him by the 
president of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
in the formal gardens once belonging to 
the Viceroy. I was up in front when 
Nehru delivered a homecoming speech 
to half a million persons in New Delhi. 
I was in the press gallery when he took 
his place in the lower house of the In- 
dian parliament. Best of all, I was at his 
90-minute press conference when he an- 
swered difficult questions on his Russian 
tour put to him by almost 100 journalists. 

He is a great man, Nehru. The more 
the West—the more Time magazine— 


*A 37-page account by Dr. Jack of the Asian- 
African Conference, including the full text of the 
final communique, is available in the pamphlet 
“Bandung,” obtainable from Toward Freedom, 348 
&, Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill., for 830¢ postpaid.— 
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calls him names, the greater he be- 
comes. What relaxation of tensions there 
has been in both East and West is due, 
in large measure, to the persistent peace- 
making of Pandit Nehru. And it was a 
religious moment to talk to him—even 
to watch his impassive face. 

Early in my stay in India I went to 
the Khasi Hills, not far from Tibet. To 
get there I had to go by airplane, bus, 
jeep, and foot—a ten-mile walk—to 
reach Margaret Barr and the Kharang 
Rural Centre deep in the Khasi Hills. 
The monsoons had begun and most of 
the way there was a fine drizzle. Some- 
how I made it, with an expert guide, and 
I found myself the first American Uni- 
tarian who had ever beaten a muddy path 
to Kharang. 

American Unitarians might remember 
Miss Barr, for she made a quick but im- 
pressive coast-to-coast speaking tour in 
1950 for the General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women. There is only a handful 
of Unitarian women preachers left (there 
used to be many more), and there are 
no Unitarian missionaries. Margaret Barr 
is the exception, for she is both a 
preacher in good standing (with the 
British Unitarians) and, technically, a 
missionary. 


Unitarians in the Khasi Hills 


The Khasi Hill people were converted 
to Christianity many decades ago, but 
one of their number, Hanjom Kissor Singh, 
rebelled against the orthodox Welsh Cal- 
vinism. In the 1880’s he discovered Uni- 
tarianism entirely on his own. He started 
a Unitarian church and soon there were 
others—as there are today; Miss Barr 
was sent by the British Unitarians to help 
these Khasi Unitarians back in the 
1930’s. She is a Gandhian; her work with 
the hill people is strictly non-sectarian, 
although occasionally she does walk 30 


LIBERAL WELCOME; Dr. Homer A. Jack 


or 40 miles to attend and preach at a 
Unitarian church conference. I spent a 
profitable two days with her, her pupils, 
and her companion-for-the-year, Mrs. 
Bruce Findlow, wife of a Unitarian theo- 
logical student.? i 


Speeches, hymns, and Khublei 


After the long march back to the 
mountain city of Shillong; I was asked 
to visit the two Unitarian churches there 
and to speak at a special Saturday eve- 
ning service. Here was a churchly mo- 
ment I shall never forget. The Khasi 
people came, men sitting on one side of 
the aisle, women on the other. There 
was a simple service, and some of the 
young people managed to get through one 
hymn in English in my honor. Then a 
welcoming address was read. Finally I 
gave a short description of American 
Unitarianism, with a layman standing by 
my side to translate my sentences into 
the Khasi language. The service ended 
with the congregation singing the won- 
derfully moving Khublei or farewell song. 
Translated, it is thus: 

“Farewell, dear friend, we must now 

bid you adieu, 

Khublei, we pray that God may be 

with you, 

Though, now we part, but we shall 

meet again, 

Farewell, farewell, farewell. Khublei, 

khublei, khublei.” 

Later that same week I visited the 
meetings of the Brahmo Samaj—the lib- 
eral Hindu group in Calcutta with a 
century-old Unitarian connection. They 
had a reception for me, putting garlands 
of flowers around my neck. I attended a 
memorial service for one of their leaders, 
where we all sat on the floor listening to 
3A comprehensive, 62-page account of Miss 
Barr’s work is available in the pamphlet “‘Kharang,” 


by Bruce Findlow, published by the Lindsey Press, 
15 Gordon Square, London, for about 30¢ postpaid, 
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greets Prime Minister Jawaharlal 


Nehru at a reception in the gardens of the presidential mansion in New Delhi on 
Nehru’s return from his visit to Russia in July. 
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From the beauty of the Taj Mahal to the grimness of hunting Satyagrahis 


strange, plaintive drum music. I also 
gave a speech, again on American Uni- 
tarianism, but there was no need to 


translate it, for the Brahmo Samaj mem- 


bers are highly intellectual and almost 
all know English well, although most of 
their services are in Bengali.* 


Gandhi’s heritage today 


The prime purpose in spending three 
months in India was to gather material 
on the heritage of Mahatma Gandhi in 
India today. It is one of the sadnesses of 
my life that I did not see Gandhi in the 
flesh. But I did see evidences of him 
everywhere I went in India. I visited his 
ashrams—teligious communities—still in 
existence in Sevagram and Ahmedabad. 
I visited the house in Porbundar where he 
was born, and the high school in Rajkot 
which he attended. I talked with his 96- 
year-old sister, and she told me of caring 
for Mohandas eight decades ago. I visited 
the Rajghat—the burning-platform— 
where he was cremated. His son, De- 
vadas, took me around and showed me 
how it is fast becoming a national shrine. 
(That’s the danger, of course—that India 
will enshrine Gandhi and forget his prin- 
ciples.) I visited Birla House in New 
Delhi, with Pyarelal, Gandhi’s secretary. 
He relived for me that fateful Friday 
(January 30, 1948) when Gandhi was 
assassinated. Afterwards Pyarelal came to 
my hotel to see some of my books. As 
he left me that evening, he softly asked, 
“And did you know that the killers of 
Gandhiji stayed in this very hotel?” 

I had many another visit with persons 
close to Gandhi. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
now president of the Republic of India, 
gave me two interviews. Mirabehn, the 
daughter of a British admiral who spent 
25 years with Gandhi, is now continuing 
a part of his work in the Kashmir hills. 
I entered the vale of Kashmir to visit 
her (and, incidentally, to see Kashmir 
and get a respite from boiling Delhi). 
Ghaffar Khan, called the Frontier 


‘Gandhi, has been in prison almost con- 


tinuously since 1947 for opposing the 
government of Pakistan. I visited him in 
a tiny town near Campbellpur just before 
he was unconditionally released and re- 
turned to the northwestern frontier prov- 
ince, where 100,000 people danced in 
the streets to celebrate his freedom. 

I feel that I know Gandhi better now. 
His heritage in today’s India is tremen- 
dous, if uneven. And yet his magic, his 
humor, we will never experience first- 
hand. 

My role in Asia was not that of the 
tourist. I saw very few tourist sights, but 
one pilgrimage I unabashedly took with 
thousands of others was to the Taj Mahal. 
I waited for the full moon in July, and 

~#*Dr. Jack has been asked to write a special 


article on the Brahmo Samaj, which will appear in 
ames early issue of The Christian Register.— a d. 
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took the dusty, four-hour train ride south 
of Delhi. 

Few things in this world turn out to 
be as wonderful as they have been 
painted. The Taj Mahal exceeded all my 
expectations—and they were high. I 
spent two full days and nights in Agra 
and saw the Taj at moonlight, sunrise, 
high noon, sunset, and in lightning and 
mist. It cannot be compared to anything 
else built by man, except perhaps the 
Parthenon. As I sat at the entrance gate, 
looking down the reflecting pool toward 
the Taj, I wondered how it differed from 
th: Parthenon. I realized that viewing 
the ancient Greek ruin, even in moon- 
light, is a historical exnerience more than 
an aesthetic one. The Westerner sees in 
the Parthenon the glorious Greek civili- 
zation—for the Acropolis today is a 
crumbling, if beautiful, ruin. But we 
Westerners, in viewing the Taj, do not 
know much of the glorious Mongul civil- 
ization of centuries ago. We hardly realize 
that the Taj is a tomb. 

But how to describe the sheer beauty 
of the Taj Mahal? It is pure white marble 
in a charmed symmetry, a filling of 
spaces between four minarets, which 
somehow fit together like a jewel. The 
Taj is best at full moon, but most excit- 
ing in total darkness with flashes of white 
lightning. As the sky lightens, out of the 
dusty, drab Indian plain rises this marble 
gem. Who are we of the West to talk of 
the primitive East? The Taj is, by Asian 
standards, a new building; yet it was 
constructed two centuries before the 
American Unitarian Association was es- 
tablished. The Taj is indescribable, but 
seeing it was definitely a religious mo- 
ment for me. 


Walking with Vinoba 


One of the imperatives of my trip to 
India was to walk with Vinoba Bhave, the 
disciple of Gandhi who has been walking 
from village to village to gather land from 
the landlords. After 48 hours’ train ride, 
third-class, southwest of Calcutta, I 
reached Vinoba. 

Each morning the rising bell rang at 
3 A.M. Half an hour later we were in front 
of his rope bed, encased in a mosquito 
net, to have prayers. By five, members 
of the camp were on the march to the 
next stop, five or more miles down the 
road. Our baggage followed us in one 
large truck and two jeeps. Vinoba fairly 
ran down the road—this 60-year-old, 
emaciated man—stopping but once to sip 
a concoction of buttermilk and honey. 

For four years he has been on the 
march, 5 to 12 miles a day, sleeping in 
a different village every night. I talked 
to him on one of the walks, again at 
length one noon in a formal interview. 
We talked of peace and war, of India 
and religion, of Gandhi and Nehru. He 


speaks English well. I found him a re- 
markably well informed man. 

Vinoba’s Bhoodan—land gift—move- 
ment has taken India by storm. Millions 
of acres have been donated to him, by 
landlords rich and small, to redistribute 
to India’s millions of landless. By itself, 
Bhoodan will not solve India’s land prob- 
lem, but it is conditioning India for a 
revolutionary solution to the problem. 
All political parties today vie with each 
other to support Bhave—all, that is, ex- 
cept the Communist party; and even it 
doesn’t speak too harshly of Vinoba. 

From my travels with Vinoba, I will 
never forget the villagers—we were in the 
wild hills of Orissa—dressed only in brief 
loincloths, greeting Vinobaji with gar- 
lands of flowers. There were great wel- 
come arches of mango leaves. The men 
held their babies’ high so that they might 
see him and receive darshan—a religious 
something for having seen a saint. I 
walked with India’s walking saint for 
three unforgettable days. It was darshan 
for me, too. 


A pacifist ‘war correspondent’ 

Among my other experiences in Asia, 
I was a war correspondent. As a pacifist, 
I have wanted to stop wars, not describe 
them. The war I witnessed was the first 
war in history where Gandhi’s pacifism 
was used as a weapon: the struggle on 
August 15 in the tiny Portuguese colony 
of Goa, south of Bombay. 

I was inside Goa with 13 other ac- 
credited foreign journalists. At 4 A.M. I 
left the security of the modern hotel in 
Panjim for the warfront, the frontier of 
India and Goa. At 6 A.M. I was in the 
back seat of a jeep, with two Portugese 
soldiers in front, looking for Satyagrahis 
—unarmed, non-violent Indians who were 
crossing the border in groups to plant the 
Indian flag on Portuguese territory. 

Did you ever hunt Satyagrahis? It is 
grim business. We found five groups dur- 
ing the morning. At 8 A.M. we found a 
group of 40 Indians squatting silently and 
sadly in a Hindu temple. One of their 
number lay dead—staring up at the bells 
on the temple rafters. He had been shot 
in the back an hour before by Portuguese 
soldiers. He was an untouchable, a so- 
cialist labor leader from central India. 
August 15 was a sad day: 22 Indians 
were killed—most out of sight of the 
foreign journalists—and hundreds were 
wounded. 

It took me two full days to reach Goa 
—by train, bus, taxi, ferry, ox-cart, and 
on foot. I rode down on the train with 
jubilant Indian volunteers from all classes 
and all parties. I came back to the Indian 
city of Belgaum to be escorted silently 
through the camps, eating places, and 
hospitals where the wounded lay. This 

(Continued on page 35) 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


Observer says UN delegates welcome visitors, 


‘whose fate is decided in momentous decisions’ 


BEGINNING on its opening date, Sep- 
tember 20, the tenth Assembly of the 
United Nations worked hard on a widely 
representative agenda. To discuss the 74 
items concerning many of the 60 mem- 
ber-nations and all the peoples of the 
world, the Assembly divides into seven 
major committees which study the items 
of the agenda assigned to their special 
committee. 

The president to the tenth Assembly 
is Senor Gaza of Chile. The following 
are the chairmen of the seven major 
committees: 


Committee 1 (Political), 

Sir Leslie Knox Munroe, New Zealand 

Ad hoc Committee (Political), 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, Thailand 
Committee 2 (Economic), 
Ernest Chauvet, Haiti 
Committee 3 (Social), 
Omar Loufti, Egypt 
Committee 4 (Trustee), 
Luciana Joublanc-Rivas, Mexico 
Committee 5 (Budgetary), 
Hans Engem, Norway 
Committee 6 (Legal), 
Manfred Lachs, Poland 

These committee chairmen, plus seven 
vice presidents and the president of the 
Assembly, comprise the steering com- 
mittee. They allocate the items on the 
agenda to the working committees; if 
they decide against inclusion of an item, 
the General Assembly can overrule this 
decision by vote. (This happened with 
the demanded inclusion of the item on 
West Irian, a Dutch-suvervised colony 
claimed by the Federated Republics of 
Indonesia.) The conclusions are stated 
in the form of resolutions, drawn up by 
the sponsoring committee members 
(each of the 60 member-nations has one 
member on each of the seven major As- 
sembly committees); these resolutions 
are then submitted for vote to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The resolutions are not 
binding on the member-nations, but serve 
as a standard and guide for their parlia- 
ments. 

The delegates at the United Nations 
sessions are very approachable men and 
women (there are 25 women out of a 
total of 300 official delegates). One 
meets them in the delegates’ lounge, at 
private functions, or through official and 
unofficial meetings. There are some who 
have been present all through the 10 
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years of UN work; many more are new 
each year. All take back to their respec- 
tive countries a better understanding of 
the goals of UN. 

The important items which have ap- 
peared year after year are: disarmament; 
needs of special regions, including the 
long-standing disputes between Israel and 
the Arab states, particularly Egypt; trust 
and colonial problems, with a strong 
emphasis on giving independence to those 
dependent nations ready for the big move 
(Libya, which stirs all North Africa, is 
an example); economic development of 
underdeveloped areas; and admission of 
new member-nations. Twenty-one na- 
tions are applying for membership in the 
United Nations. Of these, 14 were ap- 
proved by Assembly vote last year, but 
their membership must also be approved 


by the Security Council. There the veto 
wielded by Russia has held up their final 
approval because the Russians want a 
so-called “package deal,” which would 
also admit Red China. The Americans 
are opposed to the admission of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. This opposition 
of the two major nations on the Security 
Council holds up the membership of 
other nations, well prepared to take their 
seats; such nations as Austria, Italy, and 
Ceylon are now waiting. _ 

The celebration of the tenth United 
Nations Week (October 18 to 24) and 
UN Day (October 24) was widespread, 
in our own country and around the 
world. Children of all ages and adults of 
all persuasions participated. Bringing the 
message of the United Nations to the 
peoples of the world is all-important. 
Their steady support is vital to the prog- 
ress of UN in solving the many thorny 
problems facing it. The millions who 
visit UN constantly and sit through the 
long debates are especially encouraging 
to the harassed delegates. They see, each 
day, the people whose fate is being de- 
cided in so many momentous resolutions. 


Mrs. Fradkin, a member of Unity 
Church (Unitarian) of Montclair, N. J., 
has been a non-governmental UN ob- 
server for nine years. 


Can religion be found in a sandbox? 


ONCE A YOUNG man whose life 
had been generally spent amid the smell 
of woodshavings became obsessed with 
the desire to teach. Presumptuous soul— 
presumptuous to assume that he could 
teach, and of all subjects, religion! But 
teach he would. He set up his classes on 
the knolls of hills and taught as few 
dared to teach, without the ready an- 
swers and the time-honored methods of 
real teachers. Most people hardly both- 
ered to stop, for there were better con- 
gregations that did not sit at the feet of 
rough-handed- workmen; congregations 
complete with turkey suppers; congrega- 
tions where patterns were familiar, words 
homey in sound, rich in tradition, and 
soothing to the life-worn minds of peo- 
ple. They hurried on by to carry out the 
rituals that certainly were pleasing to 
God—to keep the laws and attract the 
larger crowd. These were respectable 
congregations, hurrying down the road 
so as not to miss the properly Protestant 
Union Service. (Well, maybe there were 
not such names then, but the faces are 
familiar.) 

I imagine a few did stop to listen a 
while as the young man talked about 
such foolishness as living like lilies of the 


Max A. Coots is minister of the First 
Universalist Church in Cortland, New 
York. 


By MAX A. COOTS 


field, about ne’er-do-well sons that squan- 
dered money and were forgiven, about 
farmers sowing seeds and the kind of soil 
they fell on. They listened while he 
talked about lost sheep and forgiveness 
and helpfulness, and they listened while 
he took time to pay special attention to 
the unloved and unlovely people. 

But you can take only so much of that 
sort of thing before you have to say 
something—something like, “What in the 
world is religious about that? You can 
get that in school. Tell me, young man, 
don’t you teach the Bible? Talk about life 
is fine, but what of religion? What about 
the Sabbath, the Bible, and the laws? 
Politics and social betterment—leave 
those for the experts. Young man, 
couldn’t you get more people if you were 
a little less controversial, a little more 
traditional, a little more biblical?” 

This sort of thing went on for some 
time, but such teachings cannot resist the 
bludgeoning of much-loved patterns. 
Such subversion! Such radicalism! Such 
disrespect! ‘“Whitewashed  sepulchers, 
dens of robbers, inability to enter this 
priceless kingdom that holds court on 
the tops of hills and along lakes, indeed! 
Such conceit is better dead.” And it was. 

The frightened people, the respectable 
people, the people who had the proper 


(Continued on page 34) 
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UNITARIANS OVERSEAS 


Thousands in the Netherlands reported ready 


for liberal religion; American help asked 


By J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER 


THEOLOGY is in a state of fatigue. 
It faces the past rather than the future, 
because less energy is required to do that 
than to push forward. There is nothing 
wrong in looking backward; any com- 
mercial enterprise occasionally does the 
same. But there is great danger in drift- 
ing backward, and this is precisely what 
theology is now doing. It is surrender- 
ing much of what it had gained with dif- 
ficulty during the 18th and 19th centuries. 
It is asking no questions which are es- 
sentially new; it is simply restating the 
old questions in modern language. It is 
not providing the world with fresh solu- 
tions of legitimate problems. Its empha- 
sis is negative. It deals with the notions of 
sin and guilt and not with their opposites. 


‘Normal reaction’ 


There are reasons. First of all there is 
the normal reaction of a succeeding gen- 
eration to a previous one, which may have 
pushed its claims too far. Secondly, two 
world wars have created a state of mental 
exhaustion. Post-war periods never fail to 
be reactionary. 

Europe has suffered more than Amer- 
ica; hence the reactionary theological 
movement found its origin in Europe. It 
reached America, but there it is an im- 
port and not a native product. I predict 
that it will lose force in America far 
sooner than on this side of the ocean. We 
are closer to the center of political and 
economic tension here; we accordingly 
lack a feeling of security. This is reflected 
in theology, and is shown in a distrust in 
man and his works which the 18th and 
19th centuries did not know. All this will 
pass, but it will take a long time. 

At present I consider the situation seri- 
ous. The prevailing conditions in the 
churches in the Netherlands may serve as 
an example. Before the First World War, 
the number of professed liberals in the 
Dutch Reformed, Lutheran, Remonstrant, 
and Mennonite churches amounted to 
hundreds of thousands. The late Professor 
de Graaf told me that he estimated the 
number at close to 800,000. Surely there 
are fewer now, and it is not easy to tell 
what became of those who left. But it is 
easy to recognize the fact that the 
churches to which they once belonged no 
longer meet their needs because they have 
ceased to be liberal in the true sense of 

the word. Some, notably the Reformed 
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and the Lutheran churches, have drawn 
up creedal statements which are utterly 
conservative in temper and content. These 
statements the ministers have to sign if 
they wish to keep their positions, a thing 
unheard of even 15 years ago. 


‘Mental reservation’ 


The temper and the content of the 
sermons which one hears have changed 
as well. The old orthodox phraseology has 
again been introduced into supposedly 
liberal churches. The minister employing 
the orthodox terms may have a private ex- 
planation, a mental reservation, which 
justifies their use, but the congregation is 
not aware of that. The result is bewilder- 
ment. 

The present reaction, a form of neo- 
scholasticism, is almost wholly limited to 
the clergy. The people in the pews do not 
follow it. Indeed, they do not understand 
it; it is too far removed from what their 
daily experience teaches them. They are 
healthy-minded, most of them, and they 
naturally do not look upon themselves as 
miserable sinners in constant need of out- 
side support to keep them from falling. 
They rightly consider that human society 
could not have endured as long as it has 
if men were as weak as that. 

The result is evident: people stay away 
from church, not because they are indif- 
ferent or irreligious, but because the 


churches at present fail to offer them what 
they think they need. 

What happens to these dissatisfied 
people? It is, I repeat, hard to teil. But 
we are sure that some thousands of them 
have joined the humanist movement; 
others go to the Free Church—the “Vrije 
Gemeente”—in Amsterdam, or to one of 
its branches in Haarlem, Utrecht, or 
Doesburg; still others have joined the 
Zwingli Bond, a small but active group 
of left-wing liberals. Many stay at home. 

There is work to be done among these 
thousands of dissatisfied people, many of 
whom at one time were active within the 
liberal group. We need a group of 
churches in Holland definitely commited 
to liberal religious principles—churches 
congregational in policy, resembling the 
Universalist and Unitarian groups in 
America in their general outlook. Some 
believe that we also need a training school 
for liberal ministers, because the theo- 
logical faculties of the Dutch universities 
have definitely verged toward the right. 


Liberal stronghold 

The Netherlands, once the stronghold 
of religious liberalism, must become so 
again. It is important, if only because of 
its strategic position in Europe. There 
should be a hundred “Vrije Gemeentes” 
instead of four. Encouragement is needed, 
and some money—not much, because the 
Dutch are not poor. 

The backward trend of the liberal 
churches in Holland and everywhere in 
Europe must be corrected; a barrier must 
be set up against further retrogression. It 
should be more than a barrier against 
attack; a base is needed from which a 
forward movement may be begun. There 
are signs that the tide has begun to turn. 
If that be so, let us help matters along. 

Dr. Auer was a professor at Harvard 
Divinity School and Tufts College School 
of Religion from 1930 to 1954. Now re- 
tired, he lives in The Hague. 


Magnificence of Britons in war years 


needed to counteract religious inertia 
By LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


In Flight to Arras, Saint-Exupery says 
of his nation’s role at the time of the fall 
of France: 

Had France been France, she might 
have stood to the world as the common 
ideal round which the world would have 
rallied. She might have served as the key- 
stone of the world’s arch. Had France 
possessed the flavor of France, the radi- 
ance of France, the whole world would 
have been magnetized into a resistance 
of which the spearhead would have been 
France. . . . Assuming that at a given 
moment the world lacked a soul, France 


owed it to herself to serve as the world’s 
soul. . . . Had we stood for that com- 
munion of men, we should have saved the 
world and ourselves. . . Each is re- 
sponsible for all. . . . 1 understand now 
for the first time the mystery of the re- 
ligion whence was born the civilization I 
claim as my own: “To bear the sins of 
man.” Each man bears the sins of all 
men.... 

In that task we failed. 

We thought of these words deeply, and 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited bv Jacob Trapp 


GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY 


And the light shone in darkness 


Oh, hearken, for this is wonder! 
Light looked down and beheld Darkness; 
‘Thither will I go,’ said Light. 
Peace looked down and beheld War. 
‘Thither will I go,’ said Peace. 
Love looked down and beheld Hatred. 
‘Thither will I go,’ said Love. 
So came Light, and shone. 
So came Peace, and gave rest. 
So came Love, and brought life. 
And the Word was made Flesh, and 
dwelt among us. 
Laurence Housman 


From this time a new spirit has moved over the troubled 
waters of society, and will move until it has brought order 
and beauty out of darkness and confusion. 


William Ellery Channing 


But with regard to the Eternal Son of God, that is the 
Eternal Wisdom of God, which has manifested itself in all 
things and especially in the human mind, and above all in 
Christ Jesus—without this no one can come to a state of bless- 
edness, inasmuch as it alone teaches, what is true or false, good 
or evil. 


Benedict Spinoza 


And of his fullness have we all received 


The most important fact of this life, which has ever since 
poured Alpine streams into the life of the world, ‘is its attitude 
toward the unseen... . In great moments there comes flood- 
ing into it a consciousness of sonship, and in times of strain 
and tragedy the onward course is possible because the inner 
bond holds fast. a 

In Him we have a manifestation of that creative upward 
tendency of life, which in a unique fashion brought into history 
an unpredictable inrush of life’s higher forces . . . . Here love 
breaks through . . . . visible and vocal in a divine-human life 
near enough to our own to move us with its appeal and enough 
beyond us to be forever our goal. 

Rufus M. Jones 


Christ, the mystic, bade 
His brethren eat and drink 
Of him—drink of his life, 
And feed on his experience; 
So every world-redeemer 
Offers to every man 
The cup of humanity 
From which to quench his thirst— 
His thirst for the divine; 
And the bread of experience 
On which to stay his hunger— 
His hunger for the human. 
E. G. Cheyne 
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And we beheld his glory 


The Incarnation is true, not of Christ exclusively, but of 
Man universally, and God everlastingly . . . . The true Son of 
Man, standing in the light of a new consciousness, knows that 
just for that very reason he is also Son of God, and must draw 
others to be so. 3 

James Martineau 


I am the way, the truth, and the life; 
I am the resurrection and the life; 
I am the door; 
Before Abraham was, I am. 
Fourth Gospel 


I am the Self in the heart of all beings; 
I am the light in moon and sun; 
I am the beginning, the middle, and the very 
end of beings; 
I am the origin of all; 
I am the insight of the wise. 
Bhagavad-Gita 


The atoms of the universe may be counted, 
But not so my manifestations, 
For eternally I create innumerable worlds. 
Wherever there is power, beauty, fame, modesty, 

_ concord, strength, fortitude or knowledge— 
There I am manifested. 
I am revealed in those who are pure in heart. 

Srimad Bhagavatam 


Humanity the Christ 


I saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of 
man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient 
of days, and they brought him near before him. And there was 
given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, 
nations, and languages, should serve him. 

Daniel 7: 13-14 


And I know that the hand of God is the 
promise of my own, 
And I know that the spirit of God is the 
brother of my own, 
And that ali the men ever born are my brothers. 
Walt Whitman 


It is in the light of faith that we live the life of charity, and 
pass from under the government of self-centred love to that of 
a love whose centre is everywhere and its circumference no- 
where, to that of the love of absolute goodness as revealed in 
human goodness, of God as revealed in man, of man as (actu- 
ally or potentially, singly or collectively) revealing God. 

Faith and love and hope are three factors into which the life 
of religion, of union with God through humanity, with human- 
ity through God, may be resolved. This is a religion which is 
older than all the creeds that have struggled so variously to 
give it expression; just as every kind of life is older than its 
intellectual analysis. So far as you live this life, you are in 
spiritual communion with the men of faith of every creed or 
no creed through the length and breadth of the world. 

George Tyrell 


Prayer 


Guide us, True Light; 

Quicken us, True Life; 

Feed us, True Bread; 

That our hunger for the divine 
may be fed, 

And that we may be led 
into the way of thy peace. 
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UNITARIANS AT WORK: 
THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


How to make a stranger into a friend: 
Unitarians try techniques of neighborliness 


There’s a song in The King and I] that 
goes: “Getting to know you, getting to know 
all about you, getting to like you, getting to 
hope you'll like me. .. .” In a way, this is 
one of the major jobs of a church: helping 
people to get to know and to like each other. 
It’s not enough to bring people to church 
via advertising, publicity. It’s not enough to 
win their membership and their pledge. 

There is a wide difference of opinion about 
the friendliness of Unitarian churches. You’re 
as likely to hear that Unitarian churches 
have great warmth and friendliness as the 
opposite. 

What can churches do to create this 
warmth? There’s no substitute for the real 
thing, of course, and this depends upon gen- 
uine feeling on the part of the minister and 
the people. But there are specific things that 
can be done to help—techniques, if you like. 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, for example, there 
is a Commission for Planning which works 
on problems of growth and especially on 
ways of reaching prospective members and 
of “integrating” or “orienting” those new 
members, ways of finding how to meet the 
religious needs of people “who perhaps be- 
cause with increasing size comes greater im- 
personality, are drifting away from the 
church. . . The only real answer,” said 
Rey. Arthur Foote in his annual report, 
“seems to me to lie in an increased lay reali- 
zation that we are all ‘our brother’s keeper.’ 
We talk about ‘the priesthood of all believ- 
ers’; and part of what we mean is that every 
lay person shares in the ministry of his 
Church. We are responsible to each other.” 


‘Rogues’ galleries for pictures 


Then there are the “picture galleries” 
which several churches have. Richmond, Va., 
has a bulletin board with newspaper clip- 
pings, and pictures of members of the 


church. Los Angeles set up a bulletin board 
in the church school for snapshots of pre- 
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school children “to acquaint each other with 
our growing Unitarian family. . . .” In 
Syracuse, when Rev. Robert L. Zoerheide 
moved to his new pulpit several years ago, 
he asked the members to send him snapshots 
of themselves and their children to help him 
get to know them and to store in the per- 
manent file of the church. 

The coffee hour, fast becoming a Unitar- 
ian institution, is another way of creating 
a family atmosphere. Most coffee (or bouil- 
lon, tea, punch, tomato juice) hours are held 
directly after church with visitors encour- 
aged to meet church members—though one 
church which shall be nameless holds its 
coffee hour before church allegedly so that 
the congregation shall not fall asleep! 


What’s your name? 


And at several churches, at coffee hours 
and other meetings, people are encouraged 
to wear nametags. Oklahoma City tried this 
recently and adopted it as a regular proced- 
ure when the response proved favorable. 
Baltimore’s Membership Committee files 
away name cards in cloth bags named, for 
example, “Adams to Bolton” so that people 
can find their cards and refile them after use. 
A movable name-card rack was made for 
the file so that it could be carried to any 
room where a meeting was scheduled. 

A number of church newsletters carry 
small biographies of members, describing 
their jobs, their hobbies, their families. The 
Unitarian Fellowship of Olympia, Washing- 
ton ran some “Mix and Match Membership 
Questions.” Example: 


1. This member’s father is a famous orni- 
thologist and their family home was once 
on Oriole Street. 

2. This member spent many hours as a 
young person browsing through the library 
of a Universalist grandfather. 


Le Se 
wee 


vy 


( ) George Miller 


3. This member once made a trip from 
Berkeley, California to Olympia—by bicy- 
cle! ( ) Frederick Hamley 
4. The childhood years of this member 
were spent in a Southern Baptist orphan- 
age. ( ) Alison Mathews 


Plan a ‘Conversation’ 


Informal gatherings to talk about Unita- 
rianism and the church often help to make 
the stranger feel at home, in addition to an- 
swering the many questions he will probably 
have. Rev. Robert Raible of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Dallas organized Tuesday 
evening “Conversations.” The minister is on 
hand to discuss over coffee anything anyone 
wants to talk over: “It works,” he says. 
“Sometimes not over 12 or 15 show up... . 
I plan nothing and let the ‘Conversation’ go 
where it will (except that I try to steer it 
back onto the general direction of our 
church and what it stands for, if it tends to 
veer). . . Down here, where there are 
literally hundreds (perhaps thousands) who 
spend their days in shops and offices where 
everyone else is conditioned by the conven- 
tional mores, we find that there are plenty 
who want to get together weekly with others 
who understand their language.” 

One of the most effective ideas for helping 
people get acquainted is the neighborhood 
group plan. A few years ago only a handful 
of churches used the system, Oklahoma City 
and Philadelphia among them. The basic 
idea is simple: the parish is divided into 
neighborhoods and in each neighborhood in- 
formal meetings are held, usually at the 
home of a church member. 

The First Unitarian Church of Cleveland 
scheduled get-acquainted parties for new- 
comers at the homes of older members with 
conversation, entertainment, and _ refresh- 
ments. The First Unitarian Church of Wil- 
mington, Del., has Dinner Discussion Groups 
meeting in the homes of members once a 
month for a covered-dish supper and dis- 
cussion on topics like “Current Events and 
Ideas,” “Beginning Great Books,” “Singing 
for Fun.” People get to know each other 

(Continued on page 29) 
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On nation’s first ‘Freedom of Press’ Sunday, 
liberal churches welcome journalists to pulpits 


Universalist and Unitarian churches 
throughout the United States on November 
6 commemorated the death of a religious 
liberal who was a martyr to freedom of 
speech—Elijah Lovejoy. “Freedom of the 
Press” Sunday was marked by special serv- 
ices, many of them conducted by lay mem- 
bers of the newspaper world. 

A telegram to the Council of Liberal 
Churches from the White House brought 
Vice-President Richard Nixon’s greetings 
in behalf of President Dwight Eisenhower: 
“On behalf of the President I extend his 
greetings to those who will join in the 
November sixth observance of ‘Freedom 
of the Press Sunday.’ He is glad to know 
of this endeavor to remind Americans of 
the importance of one of our essential 
liberties. All of you have his best wishes 
for a successful celebration.” 

In Boston, Mass., at the headquarters of 
the Council, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, pres- 
ident of the American Unitarian Assoc:- 
ation, and Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons, general 
superintendent of the Universalist Church 
of America, recorded a speech to be broad- 
cast by Radio Free Europe to the people of 
Eastern Europe. The statement praised the 
traditions, the customs, and the struggles 
of the people of that area. “. . . We send 
you our deepest professions of respect, 
esteem and friendship and wish for you all 
as individuals and as nations the best that 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness may 
afford,” it concluded. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, Christian Herter, made a 
statement which commented on the martyr- 
dom of Elijah Lovejoy to be marked “by 
hundreds of sermons on religion and free- 
dom, particularly from Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist pulpits.” He seconded the request 
that the day be “a reminder of our dearly 
won liberties and of the many political, 
military and religious heroes who died to 
win and defend this priceless heritage.” 

New Jersey also observed the day with 
official notice. A proclamation issued by 
Goy. Meyner announced the holding of the 
celebration of the Council of Liberal 
Churches, and told his citizens: “I earnestly 
urge all citizens of the State of New Jersey 
to cooperate with their Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist neighbors in attending worship 
services in the churches of their choice, and 
in supporting civic and religious events which 
will make this day ar eloquent reminder of 
the martyrs of American democracy and 
its free press and religion.” 

Newspaper editors and reporters who 
spoke from Unitarian-Universalist pulpits 
included: George Rosenberg of the Citizen 
in Tucson; Charles A. Fell, of the Birming- 
ham News in Birmingham, Ala; David Hap- 
good, of the Trentonian, Trenton, N.J.; Les 
Trautmann of the Staten Island Advance in 
Staten Island; Walter Locke of the Daily 
News in Dayton; John C. Bond of the 
Standard in Rockland, Mass.; Thomas W. 
Young of the Journal and Guide in Nor- 
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folk, Va.; James M. Langley of the Monitor 
in Concord, N.H.; William T. Evjue of the 
Capital Times in Madison, Wisc.; Warren 
Wolfson of the Daily Illini in Champaign- 
Urbana, IIl.; Edward Meeman of the Press- 
Scimitar in Memphis, Tenn.; William F. 
Wright of the Milford Daily News in Hope- 
dale, Mass.; John Lofton of the Post-Gazette 
in Pittsburgh; Millard Browne of the Eve- 
ning News in Buffalo, N.Y.; Paul Becker of 
the same newspaper in Williamsville, N.Y. 
Elijah Lovejoy, who was killed in Alton, 
Ill., on November 6, 1837, was a native of 
Albion Me., and a graduate of Colby Col- 
lege, Me. In 1826 te moved to St. Louis 
where he became editor of the Times and 
eventually acquired his own paper, the Ob- 
server. In July 1836, the presses of the Ob- 
server were thrown into the river, largely 
for the anti-slavery editorials Lovejoy had 
been writing. Lovejoy moved to Alton. A 
press which he carried with him was 
wrecked en route by mobs, but he began 
printing once again in Alton, another Ob- 
server. After another press had been ruined 
by public attack and yet another set to 
printing in its place, Lovejoy was killed 
while defending his plant from burning. 
While residing in Alton, Lovejoy had be- 
come friendly with the Unitarian minister, 
Rev. Charles A. Farley, and occasionally 


The New Pork Times 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 
“All the News. That’s Fit to Print” 


FREEDOM TO READ 


Freedom of the press is not pri- © 
marily freedom to operate printing 
presses or radio and television sta- 
tions. That kind of freedem is indeed 
necessary, but the real freedom in- 
volved is the freedom of the individ- 
ual to read, listen and see. It is his 
free access to facts and opinions 
that is important. Without this free 
aecess there never has been and 
never will be a true democracy. 

This ig the significance of “Free- 
dom of the Press Sunday” which is 
being observed today in some of our 
churches. These observances are es- 
pecially in honor of Elijah Parish 
Lovejoy, a newspaper editor killed 
by advocates of human slavery in a 
riot 118 years ago tomorrow, in Al- 
ton, Ill. Mr. Lovejoy was espousing 
what was then an unpopular cause. 
But free speech would mean nothing 
at all if it were restricted to ideas 
that are overwhelmingly popular, to 
facts that nobody shrinks from fac- 
ing. Free speech in any medium 
may be painful even when it heals, 
but we need it all the more. 
a 


preached in his pulpit. His death for the 
cause of the abolition of slavery was pub- 
licly mourned by such 19th century Uni- 
tarian leaders as William Cullen ~Bryant, 
Horace Greeley, and William Ellery Chan- 
ning. 

’ Direct descendents of the martyr of free 
publishing attended the services in his honor 
in liberal churches. At the First Universalist 
Church in Bangor, Me., Mrs. Heloise Love- 
joy Brookings and her family, members of 
the church, were special guests to hear min- 
ister Rev. Albert C. Niles preach on “Let 
Freedom Still Ring.” The great grandson 
and the great great grandaughter of Lovejoy 
attended the First Parish Unitarian of 
Kingston, Mass., to which they belong. 

Two churches chose to emphasize a pres- 
ent day controversy about freedom of print- 
ing—the recent court attempt to stop pub- 
lication of the Beacon Press _ book, 
“Krebiozen,”’: The Great Cancer Mystery by 
Dr. George D. Stoddard. In Waltham Mass., 
Rev. J. Burdette Charles spoke on the 
Press’s reasons for publishing the book and 
the nature of the legal action to prevent it. 
At the Bangor, Me., Unitarian church, the 
Beacon Press bulletin board of the church 
told the story of the attempted suppression 
of Krebiozen, “Beacon’s new venture in the 
field of controversial publishing.” 

Newspapers and religious journals gave 
space to the commemoration of the death 
of Elijah Lovejoy, and to the celebration of 
the first “Freedom of the Press” Sunday. 
The New York Times honored the occasion 
with an editorial in its Sunday, Nov. 6 issue, 
photographed for this page, and carried full 
reports of the sermons of liberal churches 
in New York City. At the Universalist 
Church of the Divine Paternity, foreign 
correspondents killed in action were hon- 
ored with a sermon by Benjamin Cohen, 
Undersecretary General of the United Na- 
tions. 

The Churchman, a journal of the Episco- 
pal Church, devoted its lead editorial to the 
observances of the Council of Liberal 
Churches. After giving the factual back- 
ground to Lovejoy’s martyrdom and a sum- 
mary of plans for “Freedom of the Press” 
day, the editorial concluded: “The Council 
of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian ) 
deserve congratulations—and have received 
many—for initiating and planning this Free- 
dom of the Press Sunday and emphasizing 
a commemoration of Elijah Parish Love- 
joy’s birthday, November 6. . . . It has 
been gratifying to know how general the 
response has been.” 

An editorial in the Nov. 5 issue of Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. called attention to the prin- 
ciples for which Lovejoy had died: “. . . his 
name should be kept in remembrance. This 
is a cause that has called for the devotion 
and the sacrifices of many and always will. 
Today, we are living in times that call for 
vigilance.” An unexpected press notice was 
found in the columns of Danton Walker, 
writing in his column “Broadway” in the 
New York Daily News. 

“Freedom of the Press” Sunday was spon- 
sored by the public information division of 
the CLC under the direction of Roland 
Gammon. 
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CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 


Do you own shares of some stock that you would be tempted to 
sell today were it not for the tax on capital gains? 

If so, have you thought of giving such shares to your church— 
your local church or the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, presumably as a capital gift, but for current use 
as your United Unitarian Appeal donation if you 


prefer? 


Having decided that this is an excellent idea, will you do some- 


thing about it? 


Such gifts, in accordance with the Federal Revenue Act, are deductible from taxable 
income to the full amount of the market value at the time of the gift. Large or small, 
they are most helpful to the recipient and a satisfaction to the giver. 


LEON M. LITTLE, treasurer, American Unitarian Association 


Fall conferences consider opportunities— 
and how to use them—for Unitarian growth 


General subject for consideration at a 
majority of the annual fall conferences of 
Unitarian regional groups was the potential 
chances for advance of liberal religion, and 
how to take advantage of them. 

Among such conferences was the Metro- 
politan Conference of Unitarian Churches, 
meeting on Noy. 17 at All Souls Church 
(Unitarian), N. Y., presenting a panel com- 
posed of members from the New York sub- 
urban area on the subject “Meeting the 
Unitarian Opportunity.” Members from 
Summit, N. J., Flushing, N. Y., Staten Is- 
land, N. Y., and Plainfield, N. J., contrib- 
uted ideas and experiences. 

In New England, the Fall Conference of 
Maine Unitarians, meeting in Portland, had 
William Roger Greeley, moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association, as speaker 
on the subject, “The Role of the Liberal 
Church in our Maine Communities.” For the 


BEHIND-THE-PUPPETS WORKERS: Some of the most exciting and perilous moments 


first time in history the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists of New Hampshire held a joint 
meeting, bringing as speakers H. Talbot 
Pearson, executive director of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and Roland Gammon, di- 
rector of the division of public information 
of the Council of Liberal Churches, his 
topic, “Stepping up the Tempo of our Liberal 
Faith.” A workshop at the conference was 
dedicated to the subject of public relations 
in local churches. 

The Worcester Conference Unitarians, 
meeting in Uxbridge, Mass., at the end of 
October, heard Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, 
minister of the Arlington Street Church 
(Unitarian) of Boston, discuss the subject 
“Opportunities for Unitarianism in New 
England.” One church newsletter comment- 
ing on the Norfolk-Suffolk Conference in 
Dorchester said, “Each of us should be 
working to invite unchurched people to visit 


of Unitarian history came alive at the annual conference of the lowa Unitarian Association 
in lowa City, October 21, 22, and 23, when delegates from churches and fellowships in 
Iowa and Nebraska saw a unique marionette performance by the Peoples’ Church Pup- 
peteers. The group, a permanent feature of the church school in Cedar Rapids, presented a 
three-act dramatization of crucial events in the life of Joseph Priestley, eminent scientist 


and Unitarian pioneer. 


The children involved were given a brief but comprehensive course on the life of Dr. 
Priestley. They made most of the properties and settings, and also manipulated the mario- 


nettes and read the lines of the play. 


Last year’s production was “Oganga,” an original marionette play based on the life of 
Albert Schweitzer. Previous productions have had Biblical themes. 

_ Church school director Mrs. John Ely, Jr., says that the puppetry project has been one 

of the most effective means of teaching liberal religious ideas she has ever seen. Above, 
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"members of the cast practice with Rev. Waldemar Argow, minister of the church. 


W.A., 


us, or people who are dissatisfied with the 
orthodox approach to religion.” According 
to a speaker at the conference, lay influence 
appears to be even more important than that 
of ministers in attracting new members to 
the church. 

In Dedham, Mass., more than 100 Uni- 
tarian laymen from the Boston vicinity 
gathered to hear Edgar Gemmell, adminis- 
trative secretary of Princeton University, 
give an address entitled “The Unitarian 
Potential for Growth.” 

Three Beacon authors were speakers at 
Unitarian conferences in the Mid-West and 
New England. The Essex Liberal Religious 
Conference of Unitarians and Universalists, 
held in Haverhill, Mass., on Nov. 6, dis- 
cussed the subject of “The Separation of 
Church and State.” Chief speaker for the 
event was Leo Pfeffer, author of Church, 
State and Freedom and counsel for the 
American Jewish Congress. Special guests, 
among them members of the Quaker and 
Jewish groups in the community, were in- 
vited to the meeting. 

Both Paul Blanshard, author of the Bea- 
con books on Catholic power, and Dr. A. 
Powell Davies, minister of the All Souls’ 
Church (Unitarian) in Washington, D. C., 
took part in the 78th annual meeting of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association. Blanshard’s 
topic was “Separation of Church and State,” 
Mr. Davies’ Judy Lecture was entitled “Does 
Believing Make People Good?” Conference 
sermon, “How Can Liberal Religion Meet 
the Challenge of Neo-Orthodoxy?” was 
given by Rev. Waldemar Argow, minister of 
the Peoples’ Church (Unitarian) of Cedar 
Rapids. Two workshops were held on the 
creative use of arts and crafts in church 
school and on “vital church and fellowship 
activities.” A special feature was the Cedar 
Rapids’ Puppeteers’ production of “The Life 
of Joseph Priestley (see picture). The Mis- 
souri Valley Federation of Liberal Religious 
Youth met in Iowa City simultaneously. 


‘Discovery’ in Sauk City 


An entirely new organization, the North 
Central Area of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, was founded by the Northern Il- 
linois-Wisconsin Unitarian Conference held 
in Sauk City, Wis., on October 14. Members 
of Unitarian churches and fellowships from 
Rockford, Ill., Madison and Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Kenosha, Waukesha County, 
Sauk City, and Dixon, Ill., were present to 
form the new organization. 

Sauk City, an independent church with a 
long history of liberalism, affiliated with the 
American Unitarian Association last year. 
Theme of the conference, “Making Liberal 
Religion Effective,’ was discussed by Rev. 
Erwin Gaede, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of South Bend, Ind. “We are in the 
midst of one of the greatest periods of 
growth among Unitarian and Universalist 
churches . . .,” he said. “The second half 
of the twentieth century may yet see the 
prophecy of Thomas Jefferson become a 
reality. Jefferson visualized Unitarianism 
spreading and becoming the general re- 
ligion in the United States.” Rev. Carlton 
Fisher of the First Universalist Church of 
Wausau emphasized the need for greater 
understanding of the non-liberal religions. 
The delegates voted unanimously to hold 
religious education conferences and annual 
meetings jointly with the Universalists. 
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Children and churches interpret UN Day; 


10th anniversary commemorations held 


The Sunday nearest United Nations Day, 
October 24, has become for Unitarian 
churches and many others throughout the 
country United Nations Sunday. It ranks 
with Liberal Book Week and “Freedom of 
the Press” Sunday as events of special de- 
nominational significance. Frank B. Frede- 
rick of Boston, long-time active Unitarian 
and counsel for the American Unitarian 
Association, is given the credit for making 
the 24th day of October United Nations Day. 

The Committee for Peace Day in the 
United Nations, headed by Mr. Frederick, 
was formed with the aid of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League in 1945. In 1947, following 
much work by the committee, the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly voted unanimously to desig- 
nate October 24 as United Nations Day, 
“devoted to making known to the peoples of 
the world the aims and achievements of the 
United Nations and to gaining their support 
for [its] work.” 

In Knoxville, Tenn., the Alliance, LRY 
and church school participated in UN Sun- 
day. The coffee hour after the service pro- 
vided cookies and decorations with an inter- 
national flavor, made by the Alliance. LRY 
members, dressed in foreign costumes, 
served. The first three grades of the church 
school heard a 9 year old Indian boy tell 
them how they resembled Indian children. 
The 6th and 7th grade girls built a plastic 
model of the UN buildings in New York 
City; boys took orders for United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund 
Christmas cards. Profits went to UNICEF. 

In Northampton, Mass., the church school 
spent its first weeks in the fall preparing for 
the annual UN Birthday Party. A group of 
children from the Unitarian Church of Marin 
County, Calif., gave an entire UN program 
for the Children’s Church, at which all were 
invited to wear costumes from other lands. 
A group studying creative dramatics pre- 


sented its UN play, “Hands,” to the Junior 
Chapel of the Dallas, Tex., church. Children 
in many Unitarian churches participated in 
the UNICEF “Tricks or Treats” drive, to 
collect money for the international work of 
the organization rather than food for them- 
selves. 

At a special evening party, in Melrose, 
Mass., children saw the film “The Garden 
We Planted Together” and participated in a 
candlelighting ceremony, symbolic of the 
light the UN has brought into the world. 

“Peace be with you and with all mankind” 
was the choir amen in the service in Flint, 
Mich., dedicated to United Nations Day. A 
member of the church created a mobile to 
express the worship of many lands. Rev. 
John Hanly Morgan, minister of the church, 
explained its relationship to the United 
Nations “as a symbol which, although non- 
sectarian, is deeply religious. It is therefore 
appropriate that we discuss this splendid or- 
ganization against the broad background of 
the meaning of symbolism in general.” 

The Unitarian Church of Baltimore City 
honored the founding of the United Nations 
with the presentation of Roland Hayes, Ne- 
gro singer, at its first Wesper Concert co- 
sponsored by the UN Association of Mary- 
land. The Governor of Maryland, Theodore 
R. McKeldin, presented an award to Mr. 
Hayes at the concert (see p. 9). 

In Philadelphia, the sermon “Man’s Great- 
est Discoveries” on the subject of the United 
Nations and peace, was accompanied by a 
reading of the Preamble of the Charter by 
the co-chairman of the local United Nations 
Week Observance. A professor of history 
and government at Long Island University 
and member of the American Association of 
the United Nations gave the sermon at the 
South Nassau Unitarian Church at Freeport, 
L.I., N.Y., entitled, “The Promise of the 
United Nations.” ; 


Freedom and the United Nations: A Prayer 


God of all nations, at this time of remembrance we rejoice in the freedom of heart 
and mind. Grant that as people we shall not become tired of freedom—tired of its 
criticisms, or tired of its inefficiency, or tired of making décisions. Make us aware of 
freedom as a great method of doing things, slowly, painfully at times, but with the 
most justice and fairness to all. Help us to see that by working together in the United 


Nations we find freedom facing reality. 


May we overcome the attempts to escape from freedom—the desire to have experts 
to show. us,,the infallible way; the hidden wish for some absolute solution to our 
problems; the disgust with the slowness of the free way. May we see the greatness of 
freedom and its glory, that we do not have freedom to get things done in a hurry, but 


to get them done right; that we do not have freedom to be efficient, but to be fair; 
that we do not have freedom to pose the final solution, but to evolve a working 
human solution. 


O God of the free mind, may we stop seeking final panaceas, the one final answer, 
the only correct way, and may we have the courage to espouse freedom as the pin- 
nacle of the human methods we cherish. May we be saved from primitive responses 
against intelligence and thought. May we learn to look at our fears and our hates and 
have love that will banish both of them. May we have the courage to look at our 
escapes and always to renew our choice of responsible freedom. May our loyalty to 
truth overcome our partial and fanatical allegiances. May our loyalty to our nation 


be the bond that unites us to all men everywhere. Amen. 


RNH. 


From the newsletter of the First Unitarian Church, Ithaca, N. Y., Rev. Ralph N. 


Helverson, minister. 
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Dr. Harry Gideonse, Unitarian, presi- 
dent of Brooklyn College, presided over a 
Brooklyn UN anniversary meeting which 
listed Dr. Frank Graham, UN representa- 
tive in India and Pakistan, as speaker. 

Mrs. Dudley Moore of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee was a member of the Sth Na- 
tional Conference of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCQG. Mrs. 
Moore was a “resource member” of the 
workshop on “Basic Knowledge for Better 
Living,” representing particularly the work 
of the USC Navajo project in New Mexico. 
The meeting was held in Cincinnati. 

For UN day the Winchendon, Mass., Alli- 
ance sponsored an exhibit of all foreign items 
that would be loaned by members of the 
church. 

The Civic Affairs Committee of the Ar- 
lington Street Church (Unitarian), Boston, 
planned the United Nations Day Luncheon 
for the church. Guests from many lands 
were present to hear World War II veteran 
Harold Russell, vice-president of the World 
Veterans, talk on peace. Special UN music 
accompanied the service. 


Ordinations and Installations 


St. Louis, Mo. (Eliot Unitarian Chapel), 
John Fordon installed as minister Nov. 9. 
Rutherford, N. J., Harold R. Dean ordained 
and installed as minister, Dec. 6. 

Rockland, Mass., Todd James Taylor or- 
dained and installed as minister, Nov. 6. 
North Easton, Mass., Henry Cooper installed 
as minister, Nov. 13. 4 

Scituate, Mass., Charles Donelson installed 
as minister, Nov. 15. 

Stoneham, Mass., Robert J. O’Brien installed 
as minister, Nov. 20. 

CALLED: Alan Glengyle Deale by Fair- 
haven, Mass., as minister; Arnold Meardon 
by Providence, R. I. (First Unitarian), as 
assistant minister; Peter Raible by Lincoln, 
Neb., as minister; Ronald J. Walrath by St. 
Paul, Minn., as assistant minister; Dr. Edwin 
Broome by Phoenix, Ariz., as minister; Da- 
vid B. Parke by Peterborough, N. H., as min- 
ister; Peter Samson by Rocky River, O., as 
minister. 


Proctor repairs damage after 
students help quell blaze 


Proctor Academy [Proctor, N. H.] stu- 
dents, listening to a lecture on how to fight 
fires, put their lessons to work immediately 
when a $20,000 fire broke out in a student 
dormitory during a lecture September 29. 
Using a 33-year-old Concord fire engine, the 
Proctor boys were the first fire squad to 
arrive on the scene. 

The blaze was put out in an hour and a 
half by the school’s volunteers, supplemented 
by volunteer fire departments from Andover 
and East Andover. All students had left the 
dormitory for classes 15 minutes before the 
alarm sounded and there were no injuries. 

Two hours after the fire was out, repairs 


had started with school maintenance crews 


covering holes burned in the roof. The 33 
boys who live in the dormitory are housed 
in a nearby inn while repairs are being 
made. Cause of the fire is unknown but it 


may have been started by a discarded: 


cigarette. 
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December A Unitarian’s Calendar 
IMR ENT aa rare CME 6 fo Kea kididhs wile wie al 'ducls Founding of Unitarian church, Buffalo, N. Y. (1831) 
5) /o3 Sa Lec PA i ee irene, Sea a an Faustus Socinus born (1539) 
ETE tate He Se etree eras ei Aeros BAe sak wis clade John Milton born (1608) 
LD 533 a See Martin Luther publicly burns Pope’s Bull of excommunication (1520) 
LS Cee <TR fd ee John Murray born, founder of Universalism (1741) 
LSS tae cd ha AARNE | SEM Dene ne 8 een a Council of Trent (1545) 
LOS Bee os ror 2 NS py os John Greenleaf Whittier born (1807) 
Thomas Starr King born (1824) 

UE [8 a oly oe ee a ea Mary A. Livermore, suffragette, born (1820) 
DEON ns Re Thomas W. Higginson, minister, anti-slavery leader, colonel of first 
Negro regiment in Civil War, born (1823) 

PE on or pot Sa eRe ic ERIE A See coc 2c ee Matthew Arnold born (1822) 
See) MPMI ON Ces cia slc, cia cas otto re td ofe od steht ale's) eis 8 ca.ceuss « wae Sir Isaac Newton born (1642) 
Dy ME IMEMEMTRT SEL G5, SiaiSte! cysts: Sole aleve a evel clenausisteyaveuat helena ereract’e eae b Charles Lamb died (1834) 


Fall field trips of CLC staff ‘blanket’ 


west with liberal religious education 


Rey. Edna P. Bruner, formerly education 
director for the Universalist Church of 
America, and Miss Frances Wood, long ac- 
tive in planning of Unitarian church school 
programs, now are bringing advice and in- 
struction in the teaching of liberal religion 
to members of both denominations as asso- 
ciate directors for field work for CLC. 

Traveling for the Council of Liberal 
Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) division 
of education on a never-to-be-completed lec- 
ture tour, Miss Bruner has spoken to as 
many Unitarian as Universalist groups in the 
south-west, and Miss Wood addressed as 
many Universalist churches as Unitarian in 
the north- and far-west. Together they car- 
ried the Beacon curriculum and theory to 
more than a hundred groups for the CLC 
in two months. More than half of these were 
Unitarian fellowships. 

On her west coast trip lasting from Sept. 
25 to Nov. 26, Miss Wood reached 71 groups 
of religious liberals from Vancouver, B.C., 
to Arizona. Speaking headquarters for her 
were Spokane, Richland, Seattle, Wash.; 
Vancouver, B.C.; Portland, Eugene, Ore.; 
Sacramento, Stockton, San Jose, Berkeley, 
Oakland, San Francisco, Santa Barbara, Pas- 
adena, Van Nuys, San Diego, Laguna Beach, 

_ Long Beach, Calif.; Phoenix and Tucson, 
Ariz. 

In Seattle, the first meeting held in the 
East Shore Church, dedicated in October, 
was that of religious education teachers from 
five fellowships and churches in the area 
under the direction of Miss Wood. Members 
of the church worked throughout the pre- 
ceding weekend to get the building in final 
readiness. She reported “enthusiasm un- 
bounded” in the groups. “I am impressed in- 


creasingly with the need for servicing these 
Fellowship church schools. Some are in very 
great need,” her report continued. 

Miss Bruner, after stopping in Fayette- 
ville, Ark., and Hutchinson, Kan., went on 
to Oklahoma City and Tulsa, Wichita, Kan., 
Denver, Colo., Los Alamos, New Mexico 
(where she had to be given “security clear- 
ance” before entering the town), Albuquer- 
que, El Paso, Midland, Lubbock, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Austin, San Antonio, Corpus 
Christi, and Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 
New Orleans and Little Rock, Ark.; and 
Memphis. She visited 39 groups between 
October 19 and Dec. 10. 


LEARNING BY DOING: It’s painting time 
in the pre-school class of the Sacramento, 
Calif., school of religion. 


Sermon Titles of the Month 


“The Immeasurable Mind” ................ 
“Unitarianism: A Do-It-Yourself Religion” .. . 
“Can Rituals Be Rational?” ............. Ra eis 
eePeMIB ETS ATG. OUDAIEIS oie! o. <5 6g o)008 2) 0s,0,6)0 « 
“Who Makes Up Your Mind?” ............ 
pram Is. Not:So Original” ..........2.0s0200 
“You Can’t Live by Denials!” .............. 
OE SR 
OT hip De eS 


.... John Howland Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ce ee A Homer A. Jack, Evanston, III. 
sales Samuel A. Wright, San Rafael, Calif. 
Jesse Cavileer (preached at Rocky River, O.) 
ae Raymond B. Bragg, Kansas City, Mo. 
ailpes Peas Wilburn B. Miller, Cambridge, Mass. 
... W. Waldemar W. Argow, Baltimore, Md. 


Leslie Pennington, Chicago (First Unitarian) 


.. H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., Plainfield, N. J. 
Roe Pek F. Danford Lion, Palo Alto, Calif. 


———— 
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‘Opening the doors’ of 
new Universalist school 


At a ceremony attended by leading Uni- 
versalists, the new theological school at St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, New York, 
was dedicated on October 17, replacing a 
building destroyed by fire in 1951. 

Atwood Memorial Hall, honoring John 
Murray Atwood and his son, Isaac, who 
headed the theological school for more than 
fifty years, takes the place of Fisher Hall, 
former central building. 

Occasional speaker for the dedication was 
Dr. Robert Killam, minister of the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church of Cleveland, O. Other 
participants were: Dr. Eugene G. Bewkes, 
president of St. Lawrence University; Dr. 
Angus MacLean, dean of the Theological 
School; Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons, superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Church of Amer- 
ica; Rev. Howard Gilman, superintendent of 
Universalist churches in New York state; 
and Universalist ministers of neighboring 
churches. 

The New York State Convention of Uni- 
versalists took place in Canton at the same 
time. The theme, “Toward a Dynamic Uni- 
versalism,” was expressed by speakers includ- 
ing Dr. Morton Enslin, professor of Biblical 
Languages and Literature at St. Lawrence, 
and Dr. Ernest W. Kuebler, director of the 
Division of Education of the Council of 
Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian). 


Nashua in Uni-Uni merger 


The Unitarian Progress, monthly bulletin 
of the Northern New England Region of 
Unitarian Churches, reported recently from 
Nashua, N.H., that: “Universalists and 
Unitarians of this city know how to coop- 
erate happily with one another. When the 
Universalist minister resigned to accept a 
call in New York state, the two churches 
began to explore the possibilities of getting 
together for mutual advantage and coop- 
erative strength.” 

The result of this exploring of possibili- 
ties has been the merger of the Unitarians 
and Universalists into one society, meeting 
in the First Unitarian Church building. 
Young people had already joined in the Lib- 
eral Religious Youth; through the efforts of 
the religious education directors, the two 
church schools have been integrated. Men 
of the parish hold their meetings together. 

Although expenses are shared equally, the 
boards of the churches meet separately, and 
the churches do not join in money-raising 
drives. 


Scientists attack ‘crime-germ’ 


Two Unitarians, long prominent in penal 
and mental hospital work, are members of 
the Institute for Research on Crime and 
Delinquency, Inc., an organization composed 
of scientists in the psychological and socio- 
logical fields. Unitarian members are San- 
ford Bates, former director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, and Dr. Winfred Over- 
holser, superintendent of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

The scientists hope to “undertake basic 
research and to advance the scientific under- 
standing of crime and delinquency with a 
view to providing a more adequate theoreti- 
cal basis for practical attempts at treatment 
and control,” the institute stated. 
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Baltimore Sun hails historic Unitarian church 
‘that decided to remain downtown’ 


The Baltimore Sun, giving editorial best 
wishes and praise to the First Unitarian 
Church (Universalist-Unitarian) of Balti- 
more on its rededication day and 137th an- 
niversary, told its readers that the church’s 
decision “to remain downtown” indicated 
a gratifying confidence in the future well- 
being of the city proper. 

In its editorial entitled “The Church That 
Decided to Remain Downtown,” the paper 
wrote: “Grateful felicitations then are due 
to the trustees, the parishioners and the Rev. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow, the pastor, of the 
First Unitarian Church, for having elected 
to stay where the church has always been 

. and for having refurbished the church 
in such a harmonious manner that the grace 
and dignity of its past, given new life, 
promise vigorous progress in the years to 
come.” 

Decision by the congregation to remain 
in the business center of the city instead of 
following the trend of other denominations 
toward the suburbs, came after much re- 
search and deliberation. According to an 
article in the Sun, “The Birthplace of a 
Faith,” a survey considered the financial 
aspect of building uptown (an estimated 
$500,000 over the price the present build- 
ing and property would bring), the not-to- 
be-recreated historical significance of the 
old building, and the geographical location 
of members, many of whom come from 
towns to the north and south of the city. 
“The church learned to its astonishment that 
the parish’s center of gravity, population- 
wise, was only a block away,” Robert Breen 
wrote in his article. 

The congregation then voted for extensive 
renovations and cleaning, and for expansion 
of the facilities that existed. “After all, 
people come downtown for everything else, 
why not to church,” the article commented. 

Plans called for restoration rather than 
modernization. The church was designed by 
a noted French architect, Godefroy, as a re- 
production of a Roman judicial chamber, a 
style Thomas Jefferson had championed. It 
was a church “that buoyed the hearts of 
those born in the age of reason,” Mr. Breen 
stated. 

Plans for the interior of the church were 
worked out entirely by members. One of the 
factors they had to consider was color of 
windows; covered by wire mesh to protect 
them from cobbles kicked up by passing 
horses, no one had been able to reach them 
for cleaning, and no one knew exactly their 
color. It was found after cleaning to be 
green. This color was carried out in the re- 
decoration by deep green carpeting. Mosaic 
over the altar, representing the angel of 
Truth emerging from celestial mists, made in 
1896 by an artist named Tiffany, was 
brought back to its original brightness. 


‘Birthplace of a faith’ 


The Sun article considered the redecora- 
tion in the perspective of the church’s past: 
“The restoration of the church both physi- 
cally and spiritually to a place in the com- 
munity’s consciousness marks another cli- 
max in [its] history.” It pointed out that two 
years after the founding of the first parish 
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(First Independent Religious Society of Balti- 
more) in 1817, the famous Channing “Balti- 


more Sermon,” to which the beginnings of . 


Unitarianism in America are often traced, 
was delivered in the church. At the ordina- 
tion of Rev. Jared Sparks, first minister of 
the parish (who later became president of 
Harvard College), William Ellery Channing 
gave a two-hour sermon describing how the 
independent churches could unite. 


AT THE END, ‘TRUTH EMERGING’: 
The French artist Tiffany’s mosaic over the 
altar was cleaned to its original colors; car- 
pet of the church is deep green, of the sanc- 
tuary, gold. (Sun photo.) 


“During the Civil War and in the Recon- 
struction period, the church continued and 
even grew, but more as a social welfare 
medium. The church continued. its 
ideals of universal brotherhood, tolerance, 
reason and service,” the paper said. 

Current facts of growth reported in the 
article were: 15 years ago there were less 
than 100 members where now there are 700; 
a church school has grown from 15 to 300. 

At the service of dedication held on Oc- 
tober 30, the church was pledged “to the 
ministry of the strong to the weak, to the 
bringing of light to the darkened places, to 
the kindling of hope, the inspiring of cour- 
age, and the achieving of spiritual health... 
to the proclamation of the truth that makes 
men free, to the fearless reading of every 
fresh revelation, to the freedom from all 
prejudice against fact, to the reverence for 
all the good in the past, and to the eager 
acceptance of all the good the future hath 
ML StOTG ssh coe 
THE SPIRITUAL IN BUSINESS: Abram 
Collier, member of the Wellesley Hills Uni- 
tarian Church and of the board of the Bea- 
con Press, Inc., has received a citation for 
“insight concerning spiritual values in busi- 
ness.” The award was given for Mr. Collier’s 
article, “Business Leadership and a Creative 
Society,” published in the Harvard Business 
Review, by the Laymen’s Movement for a 
Christian World. 


Church vandalism prompts 
minister’s ‘good for evil’ 


When young vandals destroyed displays at 
a flower show which was part of the 325th 
anniversary celebration of the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, Mass., the Unitarian 
minister turned the destructive act into a 
demonstration of religious tolerance. 

As the Boston Globe of October 5 re- 
ported on its front page, $500 worth of 

“damage was done one evening when hun- 
dreds of flowers were crushed, a huge wood 
and iron archway toppled,. and spotlights 
ripped from church walls. The show sched- 
uled to run the next four days was sponsored 
by the Laymen’s League of the church. 

The following day, the police discovered 
the culprits—several young boys from the 
Catholic parish across the street. They 
brought them to the Unitarian minister, 
Rey. James K. Allen, for preparation of 
charges against the boys. Mr. Allen said he 
did not feel that charges should be brought 
and asked the frightened boys if they would 
like a garden of their own at the show. The 
boys responded eagerly and by the time the 
flower show opened the next day, they had 
planted their garden of potted fall plants and 
had set up a coke stand to sell drinks to the 
guests. The mothers of the boys and the 
priest came to the church to thank the min- 
ister for his kindness. 

The damaged flowers were replaced 
through the generosity of the florist who had 
provided the original blossoms. Members of 
the church had repaired signs of damage by 
the time the show began. 


UNITARIANS 
ON THE AIR 


Sunday 
Calif., L.A., KPKP (1020) 10:00 p.m. 
S. Diego, KCBQ (1170) 8:45 p.m. 


Colo., Colo Springs KVOR (1300) 8:30 a.m. 
Denver (Univ.) KOSI (1430) a.m. 
Illinois, Chicago, WJJD (1160) 11:00 a.m. 
WBKB-TV (Ch. 7) 9:30 a.m. 

Ind., Ind’p’ls., WFBM (1260) 9:15 a.m. 
Towa, Sioux City, KMNS (620) 10:00 a.m. 
Me., Saco (Jan.), WIDE (1400) 11:00 a.m. 
Mass., Pittsfield, WBRK (1340) 10:30 a.m. 
Springfield WSPR (1270) 11:00 a.m. 
New Bedford WNBH (1340) 11:00 a.m. 


Boston WERS-FM (88.9) 5:30 p.m. 
Medford WCOP (1150) 7:30 a.m. 
Haverhill WHAV (1490) 10:30 a.m. 
Worcester WTAG (580) 11:00 a.m. 
Mass., Deerfield (Feb.) WHAT 11:00 a.m. 
Neh., Omaha, KOWH (660) 9:15 a.m. 


N. Y., Dunkirk (quarterly) . 
WECB (1410) 11:00 a.m. 
Pa., Pittsburgh, KOKA (1020) 10:00 a.m. 
(1st. of month) 
Tenn., Knoxville, 
(Oct.) 
Wisc., Madison, WIBA (1310) 10:30 a.m. 
Canada, Toronto, CHUM (1050) 10:30 a.m. 


Saturday . 
S. C., Charleston, WHAN (1340) 7:15 p.m. 
Wednesday 


Minnesota, Willmar 
KWLM (1340) 8:00 p.m. 


WVOX (990) 11:05 a.m. 


Friday ; 
La. New Orleans WTPS (940) 7:45 p.m. 
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News of fellowships: North 
N.E.’s first, W. Va.’s newest 


The Valley News of Hanover, N.H., re- 
ported in October that a Unitarian Fellow- 
ship had been formed following an organ- 
izational meeting led by Munroe Husbands, 
fellowship director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. This group of more than 
35 interested religious liberals is the first 
formed in northern New England. 

“A group of college students [Dartmouth 
College, located in Hanover, has an enroll- 
ment of over 3,000 men], faculty members 
and other Hanover residents will gather at 
13 Carpenter Hall Sunday at 8 p.m.,” wrote 
the Valley News of New Hampshire. “The 
action will be the result of a Hanover Uni- 
tarian Fellowship.” The two activities of the 
group, the paper stated, will be “adult dis- 
cussion and a church school which will be 
held regularly each Sunday morning.” The 
basement at the home of one of the members 
is now being used for the school. 

The Morgantown Post in West Virginia 
commented on the founding of that state’s 
newest Unitarian Fellowship [lay Unitarians 
have also organized into fellowships in 
Wheeling, Huntington, and Charleston]. A 
picture-feature story described the group. 

Reporter George B. Delaplaine wrote that 
the wish of two Morgantown, West Virginia, 
families to teach their children in liberal 
religious terms resulted in the “formation 
of an active Christian denomination in Mor- 
gantown.”.In September 1954, at the found- 
ing of the fellowship, there were 12 adults 
and 14 children in the membership. “The 
members of the local fellowship have fol- 
lowed the historically traditional policy of 
Unitarians in not being aggressive in seek- 
ing new members. However, interest has in- 
creased in the congregation and today the 
number of persons interested in the church, 
has doubled,” the article stated. 

It continued to describe the religious edu- 
cation program of the fellowship in the 
four classes offered, the lay leadership of the 
group, and the program of adult services. 

During the first week in November, the 
fellowship rented a prominent downtown 
window for a display of their religious edu- 
cation curriculum materials—a followup of 
the newspaper story. 


In Wash., the readers speak 


- As a result of organizational work on the 
part of the Unitarian Fellowship of Olympia, 
Wash., a “Friends of the Library” group has 
been formed, to attempt protection of the 
Thurston-Mason County library budget from 
“economy measures” asked by some local 
citizens. 

The president of the Olympia Parent- 
Teacher Association, an active member of 
the fellowship, asked the executive commit- 
tee of the fellowship to send a representa- 
tive to the budget hearings of the Regional 
Library, presenting the P.-T. A.’s position of 
opposition to the proposed cuts. This was 
done. An attorney, also a member of the 
fellowship, led in the forming of the 
“Friends of the Library,” aided by a third 
member who is a former library employee. 

Among some of the proposed cuts were 
elimination of the “Bookmobile” service, and 
a decrease in the number of new books to 

_ be purchased. 
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Another fellowship housed 


Texas Unitarians have welcomed another 
group as property-holders in the interests of 
liberal religion. On October 9, the Sabine 
Area Fellowship moved formally into its 
first Meeting House in Beaumont, Tex. Rev. 
Horace F. Westwood, minister of the Hous- 
ton Unitarian Church, gave the dedication 
address. 

The Fellowship, in moving into its new 
home, reached an 8-year goal. Much of the 
work of remodeling the building, which had 
belonged to another denomination, was done 
by members. Newsletter of the church re- 
ports that many visitors have come to sery- 
ices in the new Meeting House. 


Another fellowship calls 


Following the unusual examples of the 
Burlington, Iowa, and the North Shore, IIL, 
Unitarian fellowships, the Asheville Uni- 
tarian Fellowship (N.C.) has voted to call 
a full-time minister. 

The group decided to take the step after 
hearing Rev. Daniel M. Welch preach in 
May. A native of Tennessee and a graduate 
of Harvard Divinity School, Mr. Welch 
served Unitarian churches in Andover, 
N.H. (where he also taught history at 
Proctor Academy), and Clinton and Win- 
chendon, Mass. For two terms he was a 
member of the New Hampshire legislature, 
and served as its chaplain. Recently he came 
out of retirement in Fountain City, Tenn., 
to serve as interim minister of the Com- 
munity Church of Norris, in that state. 


LEADERSHIP IN MEDICINE: Dr. Arthur 
C. Jones, member of the First Unitarian 
Society of Portland, Ore., has been elected 
a vice-president of the American Congress 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation. He 
is also a member of the editorial board of 
the Archives of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation. 


Beacon’s ‘Padre’ tours 


Emmett McLoughlin, author of the Bea- 
con Press “silent best seller,” People’s 
Padre, has found as much enthusiasm in his 
readers in the Middle-west and East of the 
United States as in his native Southwest. On 
a recent speaking tour he has reached Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United groups 
in Missouri and Washington, D.C., and 
Unitarian churches in Minneapolis and Iowa. 

In the Boston area, McLoughlin spoke to 
an estimated 2,400 at a Council of Churches 
meeting in Lowell, to 1,000 in Medford, and 
to 800 in Dorchester. An estimated 3,000 
heard him speak at the Mother A.M.E. Zion 
church in Harlem. 

McLoughlin, director of Memorial Hospi- 
tal in Phoenix, Ariz., left the Franciscan 
Order of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
after many years of service. His book tells 
of his break with the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


West coast dedicates 


In the month of October, two new Uni- 
tarian buildings were completed and dedi- 
cated on the Pacific coast. In Portland, Ore., 
the First Unitarian Chapel House was 
pledged to “the broadening and strengthen- 
ing not only of this church but of liberal 
Christianity in this community.” Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, Dr. Richard Steiner, 
minister of the church, and the former di- 
rector of the religious education program, 
Rey. Ralph S. Barber, now minister of the 
Portland Congregational Church, led the 
service. 

Across the bay from Seattle, Wash., the 
East Shore Unitarian Church, pictured on 
the cover of the Sept. Register, was also 
dedicated recently. Dr. Eliot took part in 
the ceremony. 


AN EVEN BETTER LAUNCHING: The United Unitarian Appeal has sent off its 1955-56 
campaign with the largest, and most geographically representative, national committee 
meeting in history. Above, all but one of the Unitarian regions are represented in the Chi- 
cago gathering: (lower left around) Donald Lewis, Dallas; P. T. Dalsimer, Port Washington, 
N. Y.; Francis Campbell, Tulsa; Rev. Clifton Hoffman, Atlanta; Robert Romig, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Rev. Frank Ricker, Berkeley, Calif.; Oscar Knieff, Claremont, Calif.; Steve Anderson, 
Salem, Ore.; Edwin C. Frazier, Lancaster, Pa.; Thomas L. Carroll, Charlottee, N. C.; O. T. 
Gilmore, Boston; David Connolly, Rockford, Ill.; Edward J. Kingsbury, Jr., Keene, N. H.; 
Herbert Eber, Montevallo, Ala.; Josephine Brayton, Boston; Rev. Dale DeWitt, New York; 
Rey. Randall Hilton, Chicago; Ernest Wallau, Waukesha, Wis.; Rev. F. Danford Lion, Palo 


Alto, Calif.; Dwight Strong, Boston. 
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‘Unitarians have taken a stand’ on 
integration unique in Miami, Texas 


Unitarians in many parts of the South are 
helping to lead the way toward integration. 
In recent weeks, Unitarians were com- 
mended in Miami, Fla., and in Fort Worth 
and Dallas, Texas, for their forthright posi- 
tion on interracial brotherhood. 

A questionnaire sent out by the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald to more than 300 ministers 
in the area has shown that there is one 
church in the city with active Negro mem- 
bers—the First Unitarian Church of Miami. 
The Fort Worth church newsletter reports 
that “Out of over 220 churches in this city, 
the Unitarian Church is the only Protestant 
church to have in its fellowship members 
of both Negro and white races.” The same 
paragraph announces that in Dallas the same 
distinction applies to the Unitarian church: 
“the only Protestant church in that city to 
operate on an interracial basis will have 
the Dallas Chapter of the NAACP meet in 
its church buildings on Sept. 25.” 

The poll taken by the Miami newspaper 
brought in less than 10% returns: out of 
292 white ministers who were sent question- 
naires only 28 replied. The paper remarked 
with irony that a questionnaire asking the 
same group of ministers if they felt they 
were properly paid had brought four times 
as great a response. 

The report on the polltaking began: “What 
are Miami churches doing in possibly the 
toughest problem ever faced by this com- 
munity? . . . Religious groups here have 
said little to indicate whether they favor the 
practice of integration, continued segrega- 
tion, or are seeking compromise.” The report 
suggested that indifference or fear might 
explain the silence of the ministers. 

“Best response came from the Unitarians, 
Episcopalians and Lutherans who, along 
with the Methodists, have taken the lead in 
action and preaching on the integration 
situation. 


“One white church here has two active 
Negro members in the congregation of 385 
members,” the article said. 

“It also has an interracial day nursery with 
one Negro child out of 20.” The article 
then described the human relations commit- 
tee of the First Unitarian Church, which 
does research and conducts workshops on 
integration. 

In a separate story, the Herald described 
the denomination-wide effort of Unitarians 
toward integration. “The denomination na- 
tionally has appointed Negros as staff mem- 
bers of the denomination, encouraged dele- 
gates to attend conferences. 

“In the South, the Unitarian Service 
Committee is cooperating with other organi- 
zations in the field of social service toward 
‘orderly and painless carrying through of 
public school desegregation.’ ” 

The report concluded with a remark of 
the minister, Rev. Joseph Barth: “The real 
task of desegregation will begin with, not end 
with, the formal act. The inter-personal rela- 
tionships will remain a problem for a long, 
long time.” 


19th century historian 
will have study in readiness 


Francis Parkman, Unitarian, American 
historian (1823-93) of French colonization 
in the New World, will have his Boston 
study restored to working order in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

A Hall of Fame member, Parkman is 
known for his works Pioneers of France in 
the New World, The Jesuits in North Amer- 
ica, Montcalm and Wolfe, and others. In 
1846 he left Boston to voyage to the west 
coast by the Oregon Trail, and returned to 
write an account of it. His study at 50 Chest- 
nut St., Boston, is being removed to the 
home of the Historical Society. 


Unitarian Sums and Summaries 
(The following figures for April 30, 1954, to April 30, 1955, are drawn from the Unitarian 


Yearbook published in September, 1955) 


Total membership in U. S. and Canada 
members of churches 
members of fellowships 
Church of Larger Fellowship 
Number of churches 
Number of fellowships 
Number of ministers in fellowship 
Contributions to the United Unitarian Appeal 


Church budgets (correction of 1955 Yearbook total) 


Church building fund expenditures 


Churches reporting more than 100 new 


Apr. 30, ’55 Apr. 30, ’54 
96,715 92,58] 
90,072 87,244 

4,978 3,528 

1,665 17525 

378 378 

161 136 

525 518 
$249,393 $208,660 
$4,182,561 $3,784,999 
(319 reported) (342 reported) 
$1,445,359 $1,315,353 


(221 reported) (211 reported) 


members 1954-55: Los Angeles; San Francisco; Washington; Montgomery County, 
Md.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Houston, Tex. 


Church schools reporting registration of 


more than 300: Berkeley, Calif. (525); Palo Alto (310); Pasadena (391); Los An- 
geles (312); Washington (314); Indianapolis (308); Montgomery County 
(396); Lexington, Mass. (360); Wellesley Hills, Mass. (381); Westwood, 
Mass. (352); Winchester, Mass. (340); Minneapolis, Minn. (600); St. Paul 
(300); Cleveland, First (300); Portland, Ore. (366); Dallas (360); Houston 


(316); Arlington, Va. (596). 


(In 1954, 8 churches reported church school membership of over 300, compared with 18 


for this year. ) 


ee 
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WALTER REID HUNT 


Walter Reid Hunt died November 2, 1955. 
Born in Camden, Maine, in 1867, he grad- 
uated from Bowdoin College in 1890 with 
the degree of A.B. In 1901 he married Alice 
Winslow of Boston, a union which the pass- 
ing years enriched and glorified in a com- 
panionship of mutual helpfulness,~ inspira- 
tion, and encouragement which, even after 


her death in 1948, remained a source of 


strength and a blessed memory. In 1894 he 
received from Harvard an S.T.B. and was 
ordained in the First Parish Meeting House 
of Duxbury, Mass.; he later served Ellsworth 
and Bar Harbor, Maine. In 1898 he was 
called to the First Unitarian Church of Es- 
sex County, New Jersey, and began a pas- 
torate of 24 years. In 1922 the American 
Unitarian Association enlisted his services 
as Field Secretary for the Middle States. In 
1928 he was elected one of the administra- 
tive vice presidents of the A.U.A., and served 
as secretary from 1930 to 1937, when he re- 
tired to his Duxbury home. But in no sense 
did his ministry cease. He was interim min- 
ister at Scituate and at Middleboro, and it 
thus came about that without mitre or of- 
ficial consecration, he became the loved and 
trusted Suffragan Bishop of the region. 

It is not too much to say that Walter 
Hunt was one of the most deeply loved, re- 
spected, and trusted of that small company 
of men who, through the years, have been 
selected to carry forward the work of the 
Association. During the 17 years when we 
worked side by side I never once saw him 
lose his temper, or his head—if there is a 
difference. He was endowed with a wealth 
of great good common sense before which 
over-arduous and unduly optimistic visions 
of sudden and spectacular accomplishments 
and cure-alls quickly assumed their proper 
proportions. His was an understanding heart, 
and he never failed in real kindness and help- 
fulness. I was with him in a number of 
difficult and explosive situations when he 
never became a party to either one side or 
the other, and never failed to pour oil upon 
the troubled waters. He always proceeded 
upon the high probability that in almost all 
differences there is some reason, right, and 
value in each contention. He was a master 
at resolving differences, always leaving the 
minimum of a sense of defeat. Funda- 
mentally, he never permitted himself to be 
defeated. A man of less dauntless spiritual 
stamina would have accepted the loss of a 
normal speaking voice without a struggle. 
But not he. He did not believe in defeat, and 
he carried this contagious attribute into all 
his work. And though death has claimed 
this clean, simple, direct, and unassuming 
man, he still speaks in the hearts of those 
who knew and loved him. His deeds always 
carried far beyond the hoarse whisper that 
was his voice. - 

C.F 


‘THIS WEEK’ IN PUBLISHING: William 
I. Nichols has been appointed publisher of 
“This Week” magazine, carried as a Sunday 
supplement in 35 of the nation’s largest 
newspapers. He is also editor-in-chief. Cir- 
culation has grown from 5 to 11 million 
since 1939, when Mr. Nichols joined the 
staff. As a Harvard undergraduate, Nichols 
was president of the Crimson, daily news- 
paper. He was a Rhodes Scholar. 
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UNITARIANS IN THE NEWS 


TO DEVELOP MAINE ECONOMY: The 
first commissioner of Maine’s new Depart- 
ment of Development of Industry and Com- 
merce is Carl J. Broggi (above, left) mem- 
ber of the First Unitarian Church of San- 
ford. With Governor Edmund S. Muskie 
(the first Catholic ever to hold the state’s top 
office, and the first Democrat in many years), 
who appointed him, Broggi makes plans for 
the Department. He was chosen for the four- 
year position partly because of his “fine 
work” as chairman of the industrial develop- 
ment committee of the Sanford-Springvale 
Chamber of Commerce, the governor said. 
Muskie said that Broggi’s leadership was an 
important reason for Sanford’s acquiring 10 
new industries since the first of the year. 
The new department has been voted funds 
of $450,000 by the legislature, and will es- 
tablish divisions of research, planning, de- 
velopment, and recreation. Mr. Broggi has 
served in the state house of representatives 
and senate. 


Unitarian honored by NCCC 


whose creed bars Unitarians 


The National Council of Churches of 
Christ in America has nominated for its an- 
nual award for “outstanding achievement” in 
the field of the nation’s social welfare a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian church in Madison, 
Wisc. The Unitar- 
ian denomination is 
not a member of 
the National Coun- 
cil because the 
Council has_ re- 
quired a_ creedal 
confession of faith 
in Christ “as Lord 
and Saviour” for 
membership. 

Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, former fed- 
deral commissioner of social security, was 
chosen with nine other men and women, one 
of whom will be selected for the award to 
be granted in Cleveland in November. 
Others included Dr. Jonas Salk, discoverer 
of the polio vaccine, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Harry S. Truman, and other civic 
leaders. 

Altmeyer was chairman of the economic 
security technical board that developed rec- 
ommendations for the 1935 Social Security 
Act. He retired from his position as com- 
issioner in 1953. 
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W oolton leaves party post 


Lord Woolton, British Unitarian, who 
has served as head of the Conservative Party 
of Great Britain since his appointment by 
Winston Churchill in 1946, retired recently 
from that position. He is 72 years old and 
resigned in favor of a “younger man who 
will be full of vigor at the time of the next 
election.” 

Lord Woolton is attributed with the sav- 
ing of the Conservative Party after its 1945 
upset, and its return to power. The New 
York Times describes him as “. . . an ex- 
pert on merchandising who sold Conserva- 
tism to Britons.” He will remain a member 
of the cabinet and Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. His reorganization of the Con- 
servative Party and his especial attention to 
the Young Conservative groups is credited 
with playing an important part in the party’s 
return to the government. 


Unitarian educators 
win academic honors 


Professor Arthur Bestor of the University 
of Illinois has been called to Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, for the academic year 
1956-57. He will occupy the Harmsworth 
professorship in the field of American his- 
tory—leading chair in that subject. Professor 
Bestor, according to a dispatch in the New 
York Times, “aroused considerable contro- 
versy in 1953 with his book, Educational 
Wastelands, defending intellectual values in 
public education and criticizing such educa- 
tion programs as ‘life-adjustment.’” Another 
book, The Restoration of Learning, was pub- 
lished in September. 

A member of the First Unitarian Church 
of Providence has been named acting dean 
of the college at Brown University. Profes- 
sor K. Roald Bergethon had been associate 
dean, and took the position of Dean Barney 
Keeney who was inaugurated as president of 
the university in October. 


20 years with a song 
for minister and church 


In November, the Arlington St. Church 
(Unitarian), Boston, Mass., celebrated the 
20th anniversary of the coming of Dr. Dana 
McLean Greeley to its pulpit. For the oc- 
casion, a hymn written by Dr. Greeley was 
presented to the congregation. 

“In Boston as on Sinai” is the name of 
the hymn, written to the tune, Lancashire. 

Rey. Robert D. Richardson of Concord, 
who participated in Dr. Greeley’s installation 
service in 1935, took part. More than 300 
members of the church attended the dinner 
program following the service. Episcopal 
Bishop Norman B. Nash; Rabbi Joseph S. 
Shubow of Temple Bnai Moshe; Msgr. 
Francis J. Lally, editor of the Pilot, Catholic 
weekly newspaper; and Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, A.U.A. president, gave greetings. 

The Boston Herald reported that: “Dur- 
ing his ministry, membership of the church 
has trebled, denominational and community 
activities have increased, and the youth, 
church school and adult education depart- 
ments have grown enough to require four 
additional staff members.” 


‘Unitarians at work’ 
(continued from page 24) 


doing things they enjoy together. German- 
town, Pa., has a similar program. 

In Toronto, the city was divided into 21 
areas. Each has a leader or “key member” 
and the 21 “key members” form an execu- 
tive group called the “key ring.” Each “key 
member” keeps in touch with the members 
of his group and in turn keeps in touch with 
the minister about births, illnesses and deaths 
and other important information for pastoral 
work. 

The San Antonio church put up a “tack- 
map” of the congregation showing where 
every church family lives—each separate 
color forms one neighborhood unit of five 
to ten families each. Silver tacks represent 
friends and visitors. The church hopes to 
change as many silver tasks as possible into 
the unit colors. Syracuse posted a Neighbor- 
hood map, too. 

Sometimes neighborhood units are used 
for a particular purpose. In Youngstown, 
Ohio, for example, they served the church 
in its attempt to assess public opinion about 
a church Expansion Program. The First Uni- 
tarian Church of Providence organized “Re- 
gional Coffee Hours” partly to work on proj- 
ects for the 1955 church fair but predicted: 
“, . that these ‘learn and earn’ groups will 
be stimulating and fun and may continue to 
work together long after this fair has made 
history!” All Souls’ Unitarian-Universalist 
Church in New London arranged for neigh- 
borhood groups to plan the church’s pro- 
gram for adult education and community 
service. At Natick, Mass., a growing church 
divided into area groups to discuss the future 
of the church and present a report to the an- 
nual meeting. Pittsburgh asks each group to 
name a recorder to send suggestions to the 
proper church official. 

For churches with a widely scattered mem- 
bership, neighborhood groups are an invalu- 
able way to form a strong web of interrela- 
tionship. The South Nassau Unitarian 
Church on Long Island, for example, has 
more than a score of communities repre- 
sented on its membership list—and the First 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia includes 
many square miles in Southern New Jersey 
as well. Montgomery County’s church with 
members from more than a dozen towns 
found the neighborhood plan very useful. 
Others who have adopted a variation of the 
idea include: Knoxville, Tulsa, Hackensack, 
Cleveland Unitarian Society, Ottawa (part 
of a special membership campaign), Minne- 
apolis, Flint, Mich., San Francisco, What 
about your church or fellowship? J.H. 


Do you experiment, too? 

“Unitarians At Work’ is itself an experi- 
ment, an attempt to report on the field of 
churchmanship. If you would like to see 
articles on a particular subject, the Register 
welcomes your suggestions. If you have had 
experience with any of the methods de- 
scribed in the department, the Register wel- 
comes your amendments or criticisms. Please 
address letters to “Unitarians At Work” De- 
partment, Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8. 
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THE OLD STORY OF SALVATION. 


Says THE BOOKLIST of the 
American Library Association: 
“In accordance with theories of 
religious education developed in 
her “Today's Children and Yes- 
terday’s Heritage, the author of- 
fers a clear, concise summary of 
the basic Christian doctrines re- 
volving around the story of the 
conflict between God and Lu- 
cifer, and man’s fall and redemp- 
tion. Part One, in which old 
woodcuts and engravings deco- 
rate a text with a Biblical flavor, 
would be helpful in expounding 
theological complexities to chil- 
dren; Part Two, a liberal inquiry 
into questions children often 
raise, will be unacceptable to 
fundamentalists.” 
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First Christmas list of 


Books of lasting value for childhood, youth, and maturity .. . 


WE SING OF LIFE. Edited by Vincent Silliman. Music Editor, 
Irving Lowens. Entirely hand-lettered by Edward A. Karr. 


This is something entirely new in a song- 
book: songs that are religious because they 
express a creative approach to life. All 
the music and all the songs have been 
thoroughly tested with people of many age 
levels. Here are songs close to the real 
experiences of life—here is inspiration and 
aspiration completely without sectarianism: 
Songs of the world’s work . . songs of 
wonder . . songs of brotherhood . : 
songs of many countries, of human heroes, 
of man’s idealism, of freedom. . . 

Here are songs so close to life ‘and ex- 
perience, and so attractive musically, that 
they find immediate acceptance by people of 
all ages. This music includes magnificant 
chorales and psalm tunes of the Reforma- 


By Sophia Lyon Fahs. 


Says Raymond B. Johnson, au- 
thor of “What Is Happening in 
Religious Education,” and Direc- 
tor, Department of the Ministry, 
American Unitarian Association: 
“As a curriculum book, “The Old 
Story of Salvation’ is one of the 
best . but it is far more than 
a curriculum book. It is the an- 
swer to Peale and Graham. This 
is the answer to the vast majority 
who are modern in every respect 
except religion, which they put 
aside in their minds as incompre- 
hensible—but still not to be ques- 
tioned.” 


No story in Western culture 
has been more influential than 
the epic drama of the salvation of 


tion; representative tunes of earlier and 
later use in Christian churches; melodies of 
Jewish origin; folk tunes from the British 
Isles, France, Germany, Scandinavia, China, 
and from the American Indians. A special 
feature is the section of tunes from the 
superb and little-known tradition of Ameri- 
can Folk Hymnody. Several new tunes have 
been composed especially for this book. 

In this book are the rich traditions of the 
past and of other cultures; it does not assume 
the exclusive validity of any one religion, but 
emphasizes the basic religious nature of 
man. It is a book with special appeal to 
children and youth. 


$3 


man—beginning before there was 
any earth or sky, and spanning 
all the ages: of time until the 
mountains shall disappear and 
the sky shall be rolled up like a 
scroll. But the story as it appears 
in the Bible is told in 66 books 
and more than a thousand pages, 
mingled with much extraneous 
and contradictory material. 


Here all the strands are drawn 
together to make one magnificent 
drama. And then there is the 
question period. Here the discus- 
sion is sharp, pointed, logical, 
psychologically sound, and deep- 
ly satisfying to the mind which 
would be free, even if “unaccept- 
able to fundamentalists.” $3 
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ideal for Christmas gifts—and for your own collection 


THE OLD STORY 
OF SALVATION 


Sophia Lyon Fahs 


No story in Western culture has been 
more influential than the epic drama of 
the salvation of man—beginning before 
there was any earth or sky, and spanning 
all the ages of time until the mountains 
shall disappear and the sky shall be rolled 
up like a scroll. 

However, the story as it appears in the 
Bible is told in 66 books and more than 
1000 pages, and the dramatic scenes are 
confusingly mingled with much extrane- 
ous material which occasionally contra- 
dicts the story itself. 

This book draws all the strands to- 
gether to make one magnificent, complete 
drama. Here is an opportunity for the 
reader to get the great saga in one com- 
plete presentation with all the force of 
its vast impact. The language is the 
sonorous and majestic King James trans- 
lation. 

More than that, however, this book 
asks questions. Is the Old Story of Sal- 
vation really understood? Is it correctly 
interpreted? What are we to think when 
we find parallels in the scriptures of other 
religions? How are we to evaluate other 
divine saviors? Can the story be accepted 
as the Creator’s own plan for all of his 
creation throughout all time and eternity? 
The discussion here is acute, probing, 
reasonable. 

265 pages * $3 


A RELIGIOUS PRIMER 
FOR MODERN MAN 


Duncan Littlefair. Introduction 
by Henry Nelson Wieman 


Dr. Littlefair writes for everyone who 
desires clearcut answers to his religious 
questions. This book cuts through the 
complicated language of the theologians 
and philosophers to the heart of our 
everyday religious problems and offers 
answers the lay person wants and can 
understand. 

Chapters cover such subjects as “What 
Is the Nature of Modern Religion?” 
“What Is the Place of Religion in Our 
Lives?” and “What Is God?” 

Dr. Littlefair is minister of the large 
and influential Fountain Street Church 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


2 28 pages, paper * 50c 


boards * $1 
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RELIGION IS THE SEARCH 
FOR MEANING 


Walter Donald Kring 


This is a deeply thoughtful collection 
of sixty-odd two-minute messages: con- 
centrated, sharply distilled, and not in- 
tended to be read all in one sitting. They 
could be thought of as being each a 
sermon-for-the-week—which, indeed, is 
what they are. The author ranges widely 
for his texts, and then, in everyday 
language, he nudges the reader into think- 
ing out for himself a proposition which 
the writer outlines in quick strokes— 
often tapping areas of suggestion not 
conventionally considered “religious.” 

Says Kring in his foreword, “Religion 
must be thoughtful. It has too often 
been supposed that thinking does away 
with religious faith. Religion which is 
built upon thoughtless faith is poor re- 
ligion indeed.” 

The book is not a defense of any par- 
ticular brand or kind of religion—it in- 
tends to be universal in scope. The au- 
thor discusses such subjects as Science 
and God; the philosophy of history; the 
condition of modern man; rose-colored 
glasses vs. true vision; basic principles by 
which to live; a philosophy of religion; 
and many others. 

“To be of highest value,” says Walter 
Kring, “this book must be used sparingly, 
and the thoughts expressed in it used as 
a springboard for further thoughts on 
the part of the reader.” 


64 pages, paper * 75c; cloth * $1.50 


PRAYERS 
Charles Edwards Park 


These prayers have a style of pure 
simplicity written by a man who is both 
a devout scholar and a poet. The prayers, 
some of which originally appeared in the 
author’s pamphlet, “Beginning The Day,” 
(12 printings) include such titles as 
“Easter,” “The Thinker,’ and ‘“Steadi- 
ness,” and are suitable for both public 
and private use. 

Dr. Park, whom Time magazine has 
called “The Grand Old Man of Ameri- 
can liberal pulpits,” was for 40 years 
minister of the First Church in Boston. 


60 pages * $1 


SPEAK TO THE EARTH: 


A Devotional Manual 
Ralph N. Helverson 


The demand for a devotional manual 
patterned in general after the famous 
Lenten Manuals has literally required 
such a book as this one. Here is a book 
of devotions which, in the author’s words, 
“cover a circle of the seasons, one month, 
any month, symbolic of a year, with a 
reading for each day of that month. 
There follows at the end of each reading 
a prayer or a poem.” 

The title is taken from Job 12.8: 
“Speak to the earth and it shall teach 
thee.” There are 31 little essays which 
grew out of the author’s own experiences 
with nature in the Finger Lakes Region 
of New York State: from sauntering on 
forest trails, canoeing on lakes and rivers, 
picnicking in wild places—deeply per- 
sonal experiences in the search for mean- 
ing, when the observer learned from 
nature “patience and trust—and the long 
silence of the stars.” 

The mood is reflective and the expres- 
sion poetic. The purpose is earnest search: 
“We are all seeking something eternal— 
which is another way of saying we are 
seeking meaning and purpose... . If 
man’s inner citadel, the soul, is en- 
lightened by thought, if he has insight, 
then he may turn to the earth for con- 
firmation. . . . When he speaks to the 
earth with understanding, the earth will 
communicate her wisdom to him.” 


45 pages * 75c 


Starr King Press books are distributed 
by the Beacon Press, Inc. 


Clip the coupon below for time-saving 
service by mail. 

.. WE SING OF LIFE 

~sOLD STORY 

.. RELIGIOUS PRIMER 

.. SEARCH FOR MEANING 

.. PRAYERS 

. SPEAK TO THE EARTH 


Starr King Press 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


Please send me the books checked. | enclose 
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inculcated and the thrust toward reform 
it provided. It mattered not what beliefs 
or “opinions” were held in private so long 
as certain universal moral consequences 
resulted. This was equally a failure to ap- 
preciate the unique and particular in con- 
temporary social cultural life, and to re- 
late belief and piety creatively to these 
vital forces. . . . The rationalistic concep- 
tion of belief and piety was as restrictive 
in the long run as was that of revivalistic 
orthodoxy. 

The third factor . . . which has been 
as important as revivalism in encouraging 
the split between piety or belief and cul- 
ture is voluntarism. Separation of church 
and state has been a great blessing for 
Christianity and this nation. But this 
should not prevent us from analyzing 
some of its blessed consequences for our 
religious life. 

Americans commonly proceed on the 
valid assumption that separation of church 
and state does not necessarily dictate a 
split between piety and culture. But we 
must also affirm that in the United States, 
in conjunction with certain other forces, 
separation has definitely encouraged this 
divorce. Separation of church and state 
threw the churches on their own spirit- 
directed resources for survival and 
growth. This was good. The difficulty is 
that survival from a Christian viewpoint 
means something more than increase of 
members and expanding budgets. 

There can be no question about the 
definite advantage of voluntarism in the 
lives of our churches. They now had to 
win the active voluntary support of their 
people, and this has meant finding ways 
and means of winning and holding their 
purses as well as their institutional loyal- 
ties. Again the activism and experimenta- 
tion of Protestantism in America is re- 
lated to this. For separation of church 
and state with its consequent voluntary- 
ism demanded the creation of a new or- 
ganizational form of the churches in 
America, the denomination. . . . What 
really holds the denominations together 
in America is not so much faith and 
order as life and work. All attention tends 
to be focused on the denominational ac- 
tivities, and the interest in campaigns, 
drives, and statistics tends to shoulder out 
the weightier matters of the Christian 
work. 

But this necessary stress on activities 
has also meant paying less attention to 
doctrine, to the Christian heritage, and to 
the complex social cultural life in which 
the church finds herself. Initially this was 
a question of survival, but it soon became 
the dominant motif in Protestantism. 
Activistic drives tend to sidetrack discus- 
sion of basic theological beliefs in the 
interests of unity or lead to rigid adher- 
ence to a set of beliefs that must not be 
disturbed while the church is busily en- 
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gaged in winning people and raising 
money. 


Techniques triumph over theology 


And both have the same consequence 
—religious belief, theology, the wrestle 
with the question of the relation of faith 
to culture are played down while in- 
creasingly the emphasis is placed on tech- 
niques for bringing people into the 
churches. As more and more people are 
won into the churches, the faith may 
actually have less and less influence on 
their total lives. . . 

The rationalists and the pietistic re- 
vivalists together laid the foundation for 
this situation. When the Constitution was 
written, they were in essential agreement 
that what really mattered were those few 
beliefs conducive to personal and public 
morality and good citizenship. All else 
could be set aside. With one grand sweep 
they dismissed most of the rich heritage 
of Western Christian thought and prac- 
tice as relatively unimportant for the cul- 
tural and political life. Only a few simple 
moral principles were deemed necessary. 
This severed the nerve between Christian 
piety and the culture of the age in which 
the church lived. Most of the “orthodox” 
had no answer as they looked longingly 
backwards at the good old days of union 
in church and state. Unfortunately, at the 
very moment when the “great experi- 
ment” of government of, for, and by the 
people was launched, neither church nor 
culture was prepared to meet the utterly 
new problem of relating Christianity and 
culture under the conditions of separa- 
tion of church and state. We are just 
now beginning to pay the price of that 
failore aie 

What has been said concerning the 
nature of our Protestant church life in- 
evitably conditions what is said about 
theological education and the universities. 
Both came into being through and oper- 
ate in the larger context of Protestantism. 
Thus their responsibility is to be assessed. 

Theological schools in the United 
States have ténded to increase the dis- 
tance between Christianity and culture. 
They were brought into being to serve 
the denominations and they have served 
them admirably. . . . Only a few theo- 
logical schools are located on or even 
near to university campuses. Most were 
probably deliberately located at some dis- 
tance from such. And fewer still have any 
direct organizational affiliation with a 
university. . . . This produces a dichoto- 
my of primary loyalties which accen- 
tuates the problem of the divorce of re- 
ligious piety and culture. . . . Matching 
the gulf in American life is a similar gap 
in the theological curriculum. In spite of 
many efforts and much tinkering, there 
is still little or no genuine relationship 
between the so-called “theoretical” and 
the “practical” courses. 

Denominational leaders have shown 
little concern to remedy this, while the 


officials of university-related theological 
schools have apparently been reluctant 
to handle such a potentially explosive 
matter. The former continue to call for 
more courses in the “practical” fields so 
the young graduates can meet the objec- 
tives of the denomination. The latter con- 
tinue to lament that things are obviously 
in a bad way, and under pressure from 
‘the constituency, may add a few more 
“practical” courses to the already over- 
burdened curriculum demanded by the 
universities. .. . 


‘Isms’ less suspect than Christianity 


A Christian understanding of the na- 
ture and destiny of man has long been 
suspect in intellectual circles. It has 
been possible in most universities to in- 
terpret life from the point of view of 
pragmatism, or some form of idealism, 
or even from some variation of dialecti- 
cal materialism, but hardly from the re- 
ligious perspectives of our peculiar 
Christian faith. Such views might be 
held in private, but at no point were they 
to interfere with or contribute to the un- 
derstanding and teaching of a particular 
discipline. Commonly the introduction of 
such views has been suppressed by the 
bogey of “sectarianism.” Hence a pro- 
fessor might be “sectarian” in any fashion 
except that which related him to the reli- 
gious faiths that have informed our 
culture. 

Certainly the universities had grounds 
for adopting such a stand. They had had 
sufficient experience with various forms 
of Christian dogmatic sectarianism, and 
they had not yet felt the full weight of 
other possible forms of modern totali- 
tarian dogmatisms. Further, there was 
little in the way of fresh and vital inter- 
pretations of reality forthcoming from 
American theologians. The churches had 
largely neglected to deal with the intel- 
lectual side of the faith except in sporadic 
outbursts against supposed threats to 
orthodoxy latent in certain new discov- 
eries of science. Such outbursts can only 
be understood as the consequences of the 
churches’ failure constantly to relate 
faith and culture. 


Absorbing knowledge by osmosis? 


The result is that actually there have 
been but few constructive contacts be- 
tween theological education and the 
American universities. Where such con- 
tact has taken place it has usually fol- 
lowed one of two patterns, both of which 
reflect the divorce of which we have been 
speaking. One pattern was to have a div- 
inity faculty sitting somewhat on the 
sidelines of university life, supposedly 
absorbing its benefits by osmosis. As a 
professional school, its task set by the 
denomination was to train men for the 
parish ministry. Not too much was to be 
expected of either faculty or students in 
the way of research as defined by the uni- 
versity. In this fashion the theological 
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school had the prestige reflected on it 
by the university, through which denomi- 
national men, regardless of religious 
opinions, could win degrees, while the 
university had one more channel of ac- 
cess and service to an important segment 
of its public. But was this not a tacit 
admission that there was no genuine re- 
lation between theology and culture? 
The other pattern went to the opposite 
extreme. Intensely dissatisfied with the 
churches’ failure to take modern intel- 
lectual life and culture seriously, the 
leaders of some emancipated divinity 
schools turned to the universities to sup- 
ply the basic presuppositions by which 
they could make sense of their faith and 
of their lives. Finding little that was sat- 
isfactory in the churches’ interpretation 
of the faith, they looked elsewhere. In 
this case, the theological faculty tended to 
be completely absorbed into the univer- 
sity, accepting its standards and training 
“scholars” rather than “ministers. . . .” 
They thus exemplified one more way of 
saying that there is actually little or no 


' organic relation between Christianity as 


® 
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practiced and modern life as lived... . 

I suggest four new signs which give 
promise of overcoming the hiatus in 
Protestantism and in theological educa- 
tion. 

First is the reality of a genuine theo- 
logical renaissance that has been under- 
way in America since the 1930’s. Al- 
though it owes much to the insights of 
European theologians, which is good, it 
is nevertheless distinctively an American 
movement. At its very center is a thor- 
oughgoing reinterpretation and a fresh 
apprehension of the insights and rele- 
vance of the Christian faith. For the first 
time in recent American history there is 
a concerted effort to understand the re- 
lation of faith and piety to the social and 
cultural life of modern man. It repudi- 
ates pietistic cultural irresponsibility and 
a utopian Christian perfectionism. AI- 
ready representatives of this movement 
have made important contributions to 
our European brethren and to the 
younger churches. 


Churches choose wider vision 


Second is a vision of the life of the 
church that transcends the restrictive 
view of the church as merely a voluntary 
association of individuals gathered to 
further some common tangible objectives. 
Even the National Council of Churches 
and the World Council of Churches, 
which originally started from this point 
of view, have of necessity pressed far 
beyond it. Both came into being as a 
means of expressing a common unity 
through working together for tangible 
objectives. .. . The [Chicago] Federated 
Theological Faculty is itself an expression 
of this new and challenging reality in 
American religious life. . . . They have 
taken the risk of having only one faculty 
of truly ecumenical outreach. . . . Here, 
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probably for the first time in America, 
is an attempt to pull together historic 
denominational theological interests from 
a perspective beyond the merely practi- 
cal. It is a unique ecumenical experiment. 

A third factor to be reckoned with is 
the new spirit developing between uni- 
versities and the theological faculties in 
their midst. Old suspicions and antagon- 
isms are melting away. There appears to 
be a genuine concern again to integrate 
theology into the intellectual life of the 
university without jeopardizing the in- 
tegrity of either. No longer is each de- 
termined to dominate or control the 
other. Theology, without asking any 
special favors, is increasingly being given 
a vital place in our universities. . . . 

Fourth, even the so-called religious 
revival, of which we spoke somewhat 
despairingly, presents certain hopeful 
signs. To be sure, at present it appears to 
be concerned, apart from statistics, 
largely with personal piety, peace, pros- 
perity, and other pallid forms of the 
faith. Nevertheless, the fact that so many 
people are turning seriously to religion, 
however perverted the religion may ap- 
pear to be, is symptomatic of a deep 
need in their lives. Is not this the logical 
time to reappraise the kind of faith of- 
fered by the Christian church to these 
Neopler 14 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS 
ARE UNITARIANS 


—but they're not in Unitarian 
churches 


Sound familiar? We all have such friends. 
Many of them are in places where we 
have no Unitarian societies. The Unitarian 
Church of the Larger Fellowship is set 
up to make the initial approach to those 
who may be interested in our movement. 
If interest follows, the UCLF has services 
for meeting the needs of isolated religious 
liberals. 

It offers a home program of religious 
education, groups for young people, a 
branch Alliance, a League chapter, two 
sermons a month and personal corre- 
spondence by its minister. 

If you have friends who may be inter- 
ested in information or in joining the 
movement, send their names to the 
Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellow- 
ship, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Incidentally, if YOU are moving where 
there is no Unitarian church or Fellow- 
ship, you may want to continue your 
Unitarian membership by affiliating with 
the Larger Fellowship. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
4] Bromfield Street 

Boston 8, Massachusetts 


MINIST 
MARK YOUR CAR 
FOR EASY 
IDENTIFICATION 
DURABLE, RICH, BLACK 
AND WHITE PLASTIC 


AVAILABLE FOR $2 00 
@ UNITARIAN *  POSTPAID 
@ UNIVERSALIST CONGREGATIONS— 
@ COUNCIL, MAKES A MUCH 
LIBERAL APPRECIATED GIFT 
CHURCHES FOR YOUR MINISTER 


JAY-TEE SPECIALTIES 
HARPURSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Society for friendly service 
founded by Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
in 1870. 

Bright cards with a crisp bill en- 
closed carry cheer to many lonely men 
and women. Children in isolated 
places are made happy by toys and 
candy sent at the Christmas season. 

Will you join us in our Christmas 
effort? 

Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 
Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 
Helen M. Merritt, Exec. Sec’y. 
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Sandbox 


(Continued from page 18) 
love for revolutions jong gone by and 
grown heavy with propriety saw to that. 
So autumn came to the lilies of the field. 

But today other classes sit on the knolls 
of hiils where children play with their 
shadows and learn not to fear dark 
rooms. Other classes plant seeds and see 
what kind of ground they grow best in. 
Other classes, so they tell me, watch 
magnets and find sea shells and learn how 
lambs are born. Other teachers, by no 
means as devious as the earlier one, talk 
in most everyday terms about the lives 
of people in too similar a way to that 
other teacher to be quite respectable. 
Other passers-by, hurrying to the great 
business of bazaars and bake sales, stop 
from time to time and say, as others said, 
“What is religious about this? Do you 
learn to pray, or are you more concerned 
about stars and gravity? Do you know 
the Gospel of St. Someone, or are you 
more concerned with the gospel of birth 
and growth, equality and freedom? What 
of worship? What of questions with easy 
answers? Can religion be found in this 
sandbox? Can you actually believe you 
are at prayer with this toying with apple 
seeds and ancient Egyptians? Where are 
your rows of little chairs, for one cer- 
tainly cannot have religious education 
without little chairs and little verses and 
little gems of memory?” 

But these teachers and these boards of 
education for religiosity, unlike some 
other teachers, will install their buckram- 
bound gospels for eight-year-olds; they 
will install their little chairs and little 
verses and little gems for memory, be- 
cause. today religion is not built by car- 
penters but by tradition. Maybe now, 
with little chairs and little verses, the 
passers-by will warm to these classes, cast 
their pittance in the offering to the god 
of conformity and say, “Ah, now that is 
more familiar; it sounds like religion 
ought to sound. It smells of polished 
walnut and damp plaster. We now have 
a church school among us.” 

But some there are, too, who let the 
passers-by pass by, who continue with 
magnets and shells, who plant seeds and 
experience all sorts of irreligious things 
born of sun and rain and human history. 

What of religion? Which is truly re- 
ligious? Tell me, can children besmirched 
with fingerpaints enter the Kingdom of 
God as easily as clean cherubs who know 
the names of the books of the Bible? Can 
it be that the pathway of religious growth 
meanders through fields and into cow- 
barns as well as up gothic stone steps? 
Can it be that talking, debating children 
are actually at the business of religion? 
If so, maybe the young man with cal- 
loused hands and the smell of wood- 
shavings was right; maybe he was teach- 
ing religion. History says that he was 
wrong. 
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Christmas 
(Continued from pagel 4) 
grope, mope, and possibly, hope? 

Instead of trying to answer people’s 
questions, they refuse to let certain ques- 
tions be asked. They are like the old 
frontier preacher who said that the Lord 
made Adam out of wet mud and leaned 
him up against a fence to dry. “But how 
came that fence to be so handy there?” 
asked one from the congregation. 
“Brother,” answered the preacher, point- 
ing a long finger, “if you insist upon 
asking questions like that, we just can’t 
have any theology.” 

David was not the last figiows leader 
to take refuge in a desert, and Moses was 
not the last to lead expectant followers 
in wanderings through a wilderness. 

Devotees are not attracted by explicit- 
ness. If you make the veil before your 
holy of holies opaque enough, many will 
bow down before that which they cannot 
penetrate. But, I submit, it is character- 
istically childlike to refuse to be awed 
and intimidated by conventional impond- 
erables. There is poetic justice, if not 
historical fact, in the rending of the tem- 
ple veil from top to bottom at the death 
of Jesus, the man of childlike vision who 
came to bring the truth that makes men 
free. For the holy of holies concealed by 
that veil, before which thousands bowed 
down in trembling awe, had long been 
an empty chamber. Jesus was crucified 
because he revealed the inner emptiness 
of man. 

He came as a child. He saw with the 
child’s open eyes. He spoke with the 
child’s frank words. And his voice has 
sounded down through the succeeding 
centuries of history as a voice of sanity 
echoing through the corridors of this 
madhouse world in which we live and 
are confined. 

Jesus, savior in many respects, can be 
savior in this also. Only the open-eyed, 
only the childlike, can save us from the 
clinging, engulfing vagaries of our own 
conventionalized natures. 

And in this area, it seems to me, we 
especially need salvation. 
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“was my most moving experience, the In- 
dian march into Goa on the eighth an- 
niversary of Indian independence. 

There was many another moving ex- 
perience in Asia: living for a week on the 
magic isle of Bali; evaluating prospects of 
freedom and democracy in Singapore 
and Malaya; taking the 1000-mile train 
trip through the jungles from Singapore 
north to Bangkok; visiting the Buddhist 
World Council in Rangoon; becoming ac- 
-quainted with the brave leaders of the 
new Indonesia in Djarkarta and the new 
Burma in Rangoon; living in the modest 
homes of several Indians, including a col- 
lege roommate from Cornell. I cannot ex- 
-pand these experiences, but I must draw 
four conclusions from my visit. 

First, it is not enough, in 1955, for 
the American liberal to read about Asia. 
One must have the direct experience of 
seeing Asia to believe the poverty and yet 
- the hope, to understand the problems and 
yet the possibilities. Happily, it is becom- 
ing almost as easy, if not yet quite as 
cheap, to visit Asia as it was to visit 
Europe a generation ago. Air tourist tick- 
ets for a trip around the world are now 
available for $1300. And hundreds of 
_ Americans are losing their provincialism, 
political and cultural, as they are making 
_ these trips. I even found a few American 
_ college students spending a summer ex- 

ploring India. Religious liberals must go 
- to Asia in numbers. And church boards 
and congregations should be as generous 
and as farsighted as the Unitarian 
Church of Evanston in giving their min- 
_isters periodic and extended leaves of ab- 
sence with pay for foreign travel. 

Second, it is not enough to see Asia. 
One must work there. American families 
must take out two or three years, even 
at a sacrifice to their incomes and their 
careers, to work in Asia for the Ameri- 
can government, for private business, or 
for some Asian government. Hundreds of 
Americans are taking the leap—and 
_ thousands more must do so. Asia desper- 
ately needs our technology, our know- 
how—if we don’t tie any strings to our 
gifts. (In some cases they are willing to 
pay well to get our help.) I think of the 
° mpeg Dickinson family in Bandung, 

onesia . They are Unitarians from the 
‘ellov ship in Los Alamos, New Mexico. 
They te. Jo Indonesia for several years 
, perhaps at a sacrifice of career 

ces, Dr. Dickinson is help- 

a department of physics, now 
f the Dutch professors have 
it to Asia to help in this 


Universalist centers and churches in the 
metropolitan cities of Asia. The non- 
sectarian, humanitarian missions of the 
U.S.C. in India, Korea, and Japan have 
been important. They must continue. But 
so must our extension of liberal religion 
per se from Hawaii and now Alaska 
across the Pacific Ocean to Tokyo (where 
a small liberal movement has again been 
started), Manila, Singapore, Djarkarta, 
Rangoon, Calcutta, New Delhi, Bombay, 
and other centers. This, I know, is against 
Unitarian tradition, but I will debate any- 
body, anytime, on the necessity of this 
next step of Unitarian extension (one, in- 
cidentally, suggested by my predecessor 
in the Evanston church, Rev. John 
Nicholls Booth, in The Christian Register 
on his return from a trip to Asia more 
than five years ago). As part of this so- 
phisticated missionary endeavor, we must 
help the British Unitarians and give much 
more aid to our Unitarian brethren in 
the Khasi hills and the Brahmo Samaj 
movement centered in Calcutta. 

Fourth and last, it is not enough per- 
sonally, or even as a church or denom- 
ination, to become involved with Asia. 
We must help make a new American 
policy toward Asia (and Africa, too). 
Much work is being done today in Asia 
by our government, by private American 
groups (such as the Ford Foundation 
and the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee), and by American business. 
Basically, however, our official American 
policies—not merely our richness and 
power—have caused a latent anti-Ameri- 
canism which is frightening and, in my 
mind, wholly unnecessary. Happily, this 
anti-Americanism is seldom overt, and 
the individual American is welcomed 
everywhere, though he is often questioned 
closely about racism and McCarthyism. 
The Bandung Conference helped to show 
policy-makers in Washington that Asia 
(and Africa) are determined to go it 
alone, if necessary. Our policy of giving 
substantial aid to Asian countries only 
when they fight Communism is wrong. 
Our official policy toward Asia is chang- 
ing—and for the better, if not nearly fast 
enough. The Asia of American support 
cannot continue to be the Asia of Chiang 
Kai-Shek or Syngman Rhee. It must be 
the Asia of Jawaharlal Nehru and U Nu, 
if not of Mao Tse-Tung and Chou En- 
Lai. And it must mean spending billions 
of American dollars for economic and 
technical aid, instead of the relatively 
few millions we are now spending. 


Green Corn 


We, with all our skills, are loathe 
To let our young mature with years, 
Employing wars to force a growth 

As though with battleshouts and cheers 
Men recompense for youthful tears 


7 Which must forever burn unshed 
Behind 8 eyelids of the dead. 
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Britain 
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in quite a different way, during our stay 
in Britain, as we heard the stories of the 
methodical bombing of Liverpool or came 
upon the searred ruins of a church near 
Westminster Abbey and recalled the Bat- 
tle of Britain. We thought. .of them par- 
ticularly in an old English-country house 
in Cheshire when we saw the-words which 
a young aviator had sent to his father 
shortly béfore he was killéd in ‘action over 
the Channel: “Remember that happiness 
can only be for the free, that freedom is 
the sure possession of those alone who 
have the courage to defend it.” 

Britain succes 


What France failed to do, Britain did. 
She became the common ideal round 
which the world rallied, the keystone in 


“the world’s arch, the magnetic pole of 


the world’s resistance, the soul of that 
communion of men which saved the 
world and herself. The ancient vision of 
her churchmen had not really failed. 
And we shall never forget. 

Of at least equal importance, the same 
principles of cohesion, flexibility, and in- 
domitable staying power have guided the 
British through a typically British peace- 
ful people’s revolution. As I understand 
it, this revolution was not based upon 
doctrinaire socialism, ideology, or dogma. 
It was an empirical, reformist, pragmatic 
reckoning with the real problems which 
emerged in the comprehensive fabric and 
process of British life as a whole. The 
roots of every one of the measures of this 
revolution ran back into objective studies 
made long before the Labor Party came 
into power. Labor deserves credit for 
bearing them toward fulfillment when the 
Conservatives were not ready to do so. 
But they belong deeply to Britain as a 
whole, and are much more elemental than 
either the Labor Party or the Conserva- 
tive Party. This is why what has hap- 
pened in Britain in the last 10 years is of 
such prophetic significance to the free 
peoples of all the world. 

In contrast with these magnificent ac- 
complishments of the British people, in 
the crisis of war and in reconstruction, re- 
ligion in Britain is at a low ebb: this 
recession in religion has been particularly 
damaging to our Unitarian churches. 

Why this contrast? It is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that neither the Estab- 
lished Church nor our British Unitarian 
churches have made fully articulate, on 
the religious level, the faith which has 
moved the British people through these 
crucial years. 

The role of the Established Church is 
not our concern. It is significant, how- 
ever, that the principles manifest in this 
revolution are not ideological, doctrinaire, 
or dogmatic, but empirical, reformist, 
pragmatic, within the cohesion, flexibility, 
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and indomitable staying power of the 
British people. These principles, on the 
religious level, are the distinctive empha- 
sis of our Unitarian faith. ; 

This is why it seems to me that this 
situation now presents British Unitarian- 
ism with one of the greatest opportunities 
in its whole history: to make unequivo- 
cally clear and articulate on the level of 
high religion these principles which are 
now so prophetically reshaping the life 
of Britain as a whole, and to carry them 
with forthright initiative into the tissues 
of the community and nation. 

This is why I have hazarded the state- 
ment that if British Unitarianism fully 
awakens to the opportunities now open- 
ing before it, what happens in it during 
the next quarter century may be of vastly 
greater significance than anything which 
happens in American Unitarianism during 
the same period. This is why, however 
hard it may seem—and I have seen some- 
thing of the stringent conditions under 
which British Unitarian ministers are 
working—I have urged any of them 
tempted to find settlements in our Ameri- 
can churches, to resist that temptation, 
however appealing it may seem. Britain 
needs her finest leadership for the great- 
ness of the task lying ahead. Only her 
own men, of her own soil, her own liy- 
ing traditions and deep religious culture, 
are fitted for that leadership. 


‘Certain notable exceptions’ 


In the face of this situation I think it is 
fair to say that, with certain notable ex- 
ceptions, British Unitarianism has not 
really come to terms with this revolution. 
Many British Unitarians have adjusted to 
it magnificently. They have accepted it as 
inevitable, with some reluctance. But, as 
a body, they have not led it, and they are 
not leading it now. They have not yet 
fully broken away from the aristocratic 
individualism of 19th century liberalism 
with its vestiges of feudalism and the class 
system. The virtues and the vision of that 
century of aristocratic individualism are 
not adequate to the revolutionary “social 
century” in which we now live. Unitarian- 
ism must be equally militant and trium- 
phant in terms of the living situations now 
before us. 

In this the contrast between Unitarian- 
ism in Britain and America is sharp. I 
realize that is not all in our favor. There 
are those who have said that Unitarianism 
in America is expanding too rapidly for 
its own good. Be this as it may, Unitarian- 
ism in America seems to me strongest in 
those areas where it is weakest in Britain 
—in its sense of a living and prophetic 
mission which it bears with initiative into 


personal, family, and community life and — | 
into the culture of America as a whole; 


in its challenging program of religious 
ice; in its program of church and church — 
school building; in the realism of its fund- 
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education, publications, and world serv- ; 
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raising and financing; and in its experi-— 
ments in federal union with Universalists 
and other religious groups to form. the 
spearhead of one common liberal reli- 
gious movement. We have our headaches, 
our problems and divisions. We exist 
amid the volatile and chaotic forces of a 
culture which has not yet fully found it- 
self and in which almost anything can 
happen. But we are more alive, more 
sure of ourselves and our mission in 
American life as it now is, than at any 
time since the great days of Channing, 
Emerson, and Parker in New England. 
But in saying this I return to the mag- 
nificent example of Britain 2s a whole 
during the past 15 years, in relation to 
which British Unitarians hold a distinct 


-vantage; and to our common hope for a 
- religious movement which will make fully 


articulate the faith she has manifested, 
which, in the words of Whitehead, will 
truly represent “the nation rising to the 
height of its civilization.” Before the 
magnitude of this vision I am humble. 
The task of fulfilling it is much greater 
than Unitarianism in Britain or in Amer- 
ica. It is the central task of our civiliza- 
tion, in which we should lose ourselves 
in order to find ourselves. I hope we may 
work at it together, each from the unique 
vantage of his own national culture, but 
with every possible exchange of students, 
ministers, laymen, . and denominational 
leaders, and every possible cross-fertil- 
ization of ideas, programs, services, tech- 
niques, and resources. The great days of 
Unitarianism lie before us, both in 
Britain and in America. 


Leslie T. Pennington, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society in Chicago, ex- 
changed pulpits during the past summer 
with the Rey. Eric Shirvell Price, minister 
of the Ullet Road Church (Unitarian), 
Liverpool, England, 
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